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Ravenscroft’s ‘Melismata’ and the 
Children of Paul’s 


by ANDREW J. SABOL 


HE theatrical activities of Thomas Ravenscroft (ca. 1590- ca. 

1633), a chorister at St. Paul’s under Edward Pearce, have from 
time to time been commented upon,’ particularly with respect to 
some Paul’s boys’ plays performed at the turn of the century for 
which a few stage songs survive in three of his music publications: 
Pammelia (1609), Deuteromelia (1609), and A Brief Discourse (t614).2 
A songbook heretofore overlooked by stage historians is his Melis- 
mata (1611),° which includes still another stage song for a Paul’s play, 
and this—hitherto apparently neither identified nor reproduced—is 
for Thomas Middleton’s A Trick to Catch the Old One (Q 1608; S. R. 
October 7, 1607). In Melismata the lyric of No. 12, headed “The 
Scriueners seruants Song of Holborne’ and beginning ‘My master is 
so wise’ ,* parallels in its last four lines the lyric printed in the play text 


1 Chiefly by W. J. Lawrence, in “Thomas Ravenscroft’s Theatrical Associations’, 
MLR xrx (1924), 418-423. See also E. H. Fellowes, English Madrigal Verse (Oxford, 
1920), pp. 273-274, and M. C. Boyd, Elizabethan Music and Musical Criticism (Phila- 
delphia, 1940), Chap. vi and App. k. For others see bibliography in A. J. Sabol, “Two 
Songs with Accompaniment for an Elizabethan Choirboy Play’, Studies in the Renais- 
sance V (1958), 145-159. A fact frequently overlooked is that Ravenscroft’s name ap- 
pears in a 1598 list of Paul’s choristers (Bishop Bancroft’s Visitation Report) tran- 
scribed by H. N. Hillebrand in The Child Actors, Univ. of Ill. Stud. in Lang. and Lit. x1, 
Nos. 1-2 (1926), 111. Lawrence plausibly suggests that since he took his Cambridge 
degree in 1605, he must have left the Paul’s troupe at least in 1604. 

2 Two part-songs for the anonymous Maid’s Metamorphosis (Q 1600) and also an ac- 
companied solo song for the anonymous Blurt, Master-Constable (Q 1602) appear in 
A Brief Discourse. A song fragment sung in The Maid’s Metamorphosis is reproduced as a 
catch in Pammelia, and a song sung in the anonymous Jack Drum’s Entertainment 
(Q 1601) is included in Deuteromelia. 

3 Seven items (including four catches) are transcribed from Melisnata by the anony- 
mous editor of Selections from the Works of Thomas Ravenscroft (Roxeburgh Club, Lon- 
don, 1822), pp. 10-16. Ravenscroft’s music has recently been discussed by G. Reese, 
Music in the Renaissance (New York, 1954), pp. 832-835. 

4 This setting is reproduced below in compressed score; its accompaniment is for 
three instruments (and four if the voice part is duplicated by an instrument). In the 
original edition the first note of the solo appears as a D. The setting is reproduced with 
the kind permission of the authorities of the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li- 
brary at the University of California, Los Angeles, whose copy of Melismata has been 
consulted by microfilm. 
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The Scriueners seruants Song of Holborne 
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from T. Ravenscroft, Me/ismata (1611) 


at the beginning of Act rv, Scene v.> The volume possibly contains 
several other stage songs whose identification with specific Paul’s 
plays is hampered by the frequent omission of lyrics in play texts at 


> The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1885), 0, 334. 
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places where stage directions for singing are explicit. It is very likely 
that some of the lyrics to these settings represent ‘lost’ lyrics for plays 
or semi-dramatic entertainments in which the Paul’s boys took part. 

The solo song, for medius, or alto voice, for Middleton’s play has a 
lyric eminently suitable for its purpose in the play. Sung by the wench 
Audrey, servant to the usurer Harry Dampit, it admirably sets the 
tone, with its brash sarcasm, for the Rabelaisian scene which it opens. 
The curtain of the inner stage is then drawn, and Dampit is “discov- 
ered’ lying in bed, sleepily tippling sack as his many callers come to 
pay their respects and beg loans. Here, in a realistic scene displaying 
the seaminess and vulgarity of one small segment of Jacobean life, the 
usurer is revealed as a bibulous rascal with an extraordinary gift for 
racy invective. This is a sample of the dialogue of Dampit and Aud- 
rey (iv.v, ll. 49-57), somewhat reminiscent of the interchanges of 
Falstaffand Mistress Quickly: 
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Aud. Why, master Dampit, if you hold on as you begin, and lie a little longer, 
you need not take care how to dispose your wealth; you'll make the vintner your 
heir. 

Dam. Out, you babliaminy, you unfeathered, cremitoried quean, you cullisance 
of scabiosity! : 

Aud. Good words, master Dampit, to speak before a maid and a virgin! 

Dam. Hang thy virginity upon the pole of carnality! 

Aud. Sweet terms! my mistress shall know ’em. 


There is no easy explanation of the omission of the first two lines of 
the lyric in the play text other than to consider ita scribal or compos- ~ 
itorial oversight. Even though in the play Dampit is not depicted as 
a wittol, nor is his wife, who does not appear, alluded to as a wanton, 
Audrey is not beyond making such charges—which are made in the 
opening lines—and they are not out of keeping with the figures con- 
cerned. 

Seen in its dramatic context, the lyric as it appears in Melismata be- 
comes considerably more meaningful, and conversely the setting de- 
lightfully heightens the dramatic situation. The lively instrumental 


accompaniment and the forthright simplicity of the vocal line would — | 


permit the actor playing Audrey to express her sardonic views with 
some vigor. 

The appearance of this setting in Melismata quite naturally invites 
speculation on the dramatic provenance of other settings in the col- 
lection. The full title of the songbook, somewhat fanciful yet appro- 
priate, gives some indication of Ravenscroft’s whimsicality through 
its quaint schematization: MELISMATA. MVSICALL PHANSIES. 
FITTING THE COVRT, CITIE, and COVNTREY HVMOVRS. 
To 3, 4, and 5. Voyces. As in Pammelia and Deuteromelia, both largely 
composed of catches and three-man’s songs, there is no indication that 
the pieces here—ranging from engaging solo songs to brisk catches 
and ballad tunes—are anything but edited or arranged by Ravens- 
croft; there are no ascriptions. In Deuteromelia he had described the 
songs as ‘made truely Musicall with Art by my correction, and yet 
plaine, and capable with ease, by my direction’. In Melismata the 
catches and ballad tunes were probably similarly treated; the solo 
songs and madrigalian pieces, however, which do not constitute tra- 
ditional material, may be the work of Ravenscroft himself. In the 
later Brief Discourse his name is appended to more than half of the 
seventeen items, and others are ascribed to John Bennet and Edward 
Pearce. 
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Of the twenty-three items in Melismata, nine are catches; one is a 
dialogue song for two voices (a 2); two are madrigalian pieces a 3 and 
a 4 respectively; and eleven are accompanied solo songs for a medius, 
treble, or tenor voice (a chorus a 4, usually following the solo, ap- 
pears in seven of these). In almost all the solos the voice range, regard- 
less of part designation, is for alto or counter-tenor; their accompani- 
ments are variously for three or four instruments (and for four or five 
if an instrument duplicates the vocal part). In the two madrigalian 
pieces, the voice parts are entirely within treble voice range, emi- 
nently suitable for a choirboy ensemble. 

In his introduction Ravenscroft is silent about the instrumentation 
required for almost all the pieces except the catches. It may be as- 
sumed that the accompaniments were probably not intended for spe- 
cific instruments but to be played by whatever might be at hand— 
most likely a consort of viols, or perhaps one of cornets or one of 
recorders (and any of these ensembles possibly with organ). These, 
for example, are specified for accompaniments in choirboy plays 
such as Marston’s Malcontent and Sophonisba. 

The lyrics to the settings in Melismata, refreshingly free from pre- 
tension, are occasionally tender, more frequently pert and jaunty, and 
sometimes smartly satirical. Verging on the indecent in a way calcu- 
lated to titillate the most jaded gallant, several may be considered the 
popular music-hall songs of the early seventeenth century. 

One of the most striking of the accompanied songs, which doubt- 
less has a dramatic connection, is No. 2, entitled “The Crowning of 
Belphebe’. Its lyric,® set for alto voice and chorus a 4, indicates that 
the singers are shepherds paying homage to a lady they wish to be 
their queen. The soloist presents her with a wreath, and then turns to 
his fellow-singers with commands to kneel, then to rise, bow, and 
lead her to her state. A pastoral situation like this is not uncommon in 
the choirboy plays. For example, a stage direction in The Maid’s 
Metamorphosis (Act 1), a pastoral produced by the Paul’s boys, instructs 
a chorus of shepherds to enter singing, and the context (the lyric is 
not given) indicates that they sing in praise of the beautiful Eurymine, 


6 Given in Selections . . . from Ravenscroft, p. 10. In the section for solo voice the edi- 
tor has incorrectly fitted the words to the treble instrumental part, omitting solo and 
other parts. 
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whom Gemulo, the chief shepherd, would bring to an arbor that 
‘may delight a Queene’.’ 

Other concerted vocal pieces in Melismata whose lyrics suggest a 
dramatic origin are Nos. 5 and 6, respectively headed “A Song of | 
Pages, Cashiered from their Masters’ (a 3) and ‘Seruants out of Seru- 
ice, are going to the Citie to looke for new’ (a 4). Both lyrics reflect 
the pertness and vivacity with which the pages in the choirboy plays 
are usually endowed. The first of these may well have been sung in a 
situation like that in Marston’s What You Will (Q 1607), where, at the ~ 
end of Act m, six pages make sport of the fantastic whims of their 
masters and complain of their slovenly manners, concluding the 
scene with a song (its lyric not given). This is the lyric in Melismata 
(No. 5): 

Long haue we bin perplext and vext, 

with a life that I loathed, 

now may we sing, hay ding, a ding, a ding, 
and leaue to lament any longer, 

glad to the heart to depart, 

that I must bid adew to my master, 

thankes to the heauens will I giue 

while I liue, for ioye, that I leaue him, 
gone may hee be, neere more that we see, 
nor againe to come at vs, 


trole we the Boles, lets in pretie soules, 
to carrouse with the wenches. 


(While individual voices take various phrases of lines 9 and 10, others 
sing a downe, downe refrain.) 

Among the street cries which may have a stage association is one 
entitled “The Painters Song of London’ (No. 11). This solo song has a 
lyric beginning “Where are you faire maides, that haue neede of our 
trades?’,® not inappropriate for the procuress Birdlime, who masks as 
a seller of cosmetics, of Dekker and Webster’s Westward Ho (Q 1607). 
In Act v, the town consort of fiddlers conveniently at hand, she is 
forced by Sir Gozlin to sing a song (its lyric is not given).° 

Still another solo song in Melismata, No. 3, has a title indicating 


™ The Maid’s Metamorphosis, ed. J. S. Farmer in The Tudor Facsimile Texts (1912), 
sigs. B3™ and B2’. 

8 Given in Selections . . . from Ravenscroft, p. 13. The lyric here is incorrectly fitted to 
the treble instrumental part. 

9 Westward Hoe, ed.J. S. Farmer in TFT (1914), sig. H2". 
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some relevance to dramatic performance: ‘Mercuries Song, the mes- 
sengers of the Gods’. Of the commonplaceness of such a character as 
Mercury, Jonson, in the induction of Cynthia’s Revels, has the follow- 
ing to say, put in the mouth of one of the children: ‘. . . take anie of 
our play-bookes without a Cvpid, or a Mercvry in it, and burne it for 
an heretique in Poetrie."° And in Marston’s Malcontent (Q 1604) a 
Mercury appears (v. 4) to present the masque and presumably to sing 
"The Song to the Cornets’ in the direction which follows (its lyric is 
not given). This is the lyric of No. 3 in Melismata: 

Haste, haste, post haste, 

make haste and away; 

the tide tarieth no man, 

it makes no delay. 

Trudge, trudge, for thy life; 

for vertue must flie: 

these iourneyes are rife with thee, 

with the poore Mercurie. 

Of course none of these suggested identifications of lyrics with 
specific plays is indisputable, but sufficient evidence has been provid- 
ed, I think, to show that the sentiments of several lyrics fit certain 
types of character or of dramatic situation with some probability, and 
that one of the diverse sources of the music in Melismata was a reper- 
tory of stage songs for the Paul’s boys. The one stage song, however, 
which can without question be identified provides a complete lyric 
for Middleton’s A Trick to Catch the Old One, suggests that Ravens- 
croft was still active in the theatrical affairs of Paul’s in 1604 (when 
presumably the play was first produced), and adds still one more set- 
ting to a growing collection of music recovered for the private theater. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


10 Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and P. Simpson (Oxford, 1925-52) Iv, 36. 
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Montaigne’s Fat Man and the 
Meaning of ‘Des Coches’ 


by MORRIS PARSLOW 


N an addition to Chapter v1, Book m of the 1588 edition of his 
Essais, Montaigne writes: ‘De mon temps, un Gentil-homme, en 

l'une de nos frontieres, impost de sa personne et ne trouvant cheval 
capable de son poids, ayant une querelle, marchoit par pais en coche 
de mesme cette peinture, et s’en trouvoit tres-bien.”! Although it is 
impossible to date this passage precisely, it is likely that Montaigne 
wrote it near the end of 1588, since in another addition a few sen- 
tences further on he speaks of Catherine de Médicis, who died early 
in 1589, as though she were still living. 

On his way home from Paris, where he had overseen the publica- 
tion of the 1588 edition, Montaigne spent some time at the States 
General of Blois. In his Mémoires, J.-A. de Thou mentions his conver- 
sations with Montaigne on this occasion? and goes on to recall the dis- 
course of Renaud de Beaune who, speaking for the clergy on the 
question of the ‘réforme qu’on devoit apporter au luxe qui s’étoit ré- 
pandu avec tant de profusion’, gave as a model of moderation ‘la 
premitre présidente de Thou, qui, en qualité de femme du premier 
magistrat du parlement, auroit pu se servir, comme les principales 
dames de la Cour, d’une liti¢re ou d’un carrosse, dont l’usage étoit 
encore fort rare en ce temps-la’.® Indeed, until about 1573 the few 
private coaches‘ that did exist were used exclusively by women, with 
one exception, which de Thou, with a historian’s interest in such de- 
tails, points out: ‘Jean de Laval-Boisdauphin, homme de qualité, a 
été le premier, sur la fin du régne de Francois 1, qui se soit servi d’un 
carrosse, 4 cause de son embonpoint qui ne lui permettoit pas de 
monter 4 cheval.’> Since Jean de Laval-Boisdauphin, according to the 


1 Pierre Villey, éd. Les Essais de Michel de Montaigne (Paris: Alcan, 1930-31), M1, 236. 

* Mémoires de Jacques-Auguste de Thou in Collection complete des mémoires relatifs a 
Vhistoire de France, éd. Petitot (Paris: Fourcault, 1823), xxxvI, 396. 

3 Tbid., p. 398. 

4The words ‘coche’ and ‘carrosse’ were practically synonymous in the sixteenth 
century. See A. Franklin, Dictionnaire historique des arts, métiers et professions (Paris: 
Welter, 1906), p. 737. 

5 De Thou, p. 399. 
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best authority, had taken orders after the death of his wife in 1533,° it 
is probable that de Thou is confusing Jean with his son, René de 
Laval-Boisdauphin, whom other writers have identified as a fat man 
with a coach.’ 

Obesity may have been a family characteristic of these Laval- 
Boisdauphin: René’s brother, Claude, governor of Paris under Fran- 
¢ois I, was known as ‘le Gros Boisdauphin’. Unfortunately, we know 
very little about René m except that he was twice married, had four 
children, the most notable of whom was Urbain m de Laval-Bois- 
dauphin, Maréchal de France, and that he died August 10, 1557, at the 
battle of Saint-Quentin. The only direct reference to him by a con- 
temporary that we have found is by Ambroise Paré: ‘Il se trouva 4 la 
Fere des gentilshommes qui avaient charge de trouver le corps mort 
de monsieur de Boisdauphin l’ainé, qui avait été tué en la bataille: ils 
me priérent les vouloir accompagner au camp pour le choisir, s'il 
était possible, entre les morts, . . . ce qui était impossible le pouvoir 
reconnaitre, attendu que les corps étaient tous effondrés par pourri- 
ture et dévisagés.’8 

Montaigne’s reference to this man provides us with a clue to the 
interpretation of the essay. Des Coches is often cited as typifying the 
lack of unity in Montaigne’s composition, and the title itself has 
proved particularly bothersome. Villey, for instance, does see a theme 
running through it, ‘Vidée de luxe et de libéralité’; but he regards the 
title as misleading: ‘au lieu de choisir un titre qui. . . marque l’unité 
de lessai (Du luxe, par exemple), il intitule le tout “Des coches’, bien 
que les coches n’occupent qu’une toute petite place au début.’ How- 
ever, the promptitude with which Montaigne injected into his essay 
what appears to be a souvenir of the discussions of sumptuary reform 
at Blois suggests that for him, as for Renaud de Beaune and others, 
the word ‘coche’ had connotations which made it an apt and imagi- 
native title for an essay with such a theme. The number of coaches in 
use, particularly in Paris, had increased prodigiously during the reign 


6 See André du Chesne, Histoire geneologique de la Maison de Montmorency et de Laval 
(Paris: Cramoisy, 1624), p. 642. 

7 See, e.g., Bullet, Dissertation sur l origine des carrosses in Collection de piéces relatives 
a histoire de France (Paris: Dentu, 1838), x, 493; H. Baudrillart, Histoire du luxe (Paris: 
Hachette, 1881), p. 443. 

8 Ambroise Paré, Voyages et Apologie (Paris: Gallimard, 1928), pp. 102-103. 

9 Villey, m1, 229. 
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of Henri m. To men seeking for causes of the nation’s woes, these 
new-fangled vehicles were symptomatic of the luxury and degener- 
acy which were flourishing while France agonized. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


All’s Well that’s not Well, or 
Measure beyond Measure 


by JOHN P. CUTTS 


if is not ordinarily wise to draw readers’ attention to further de- 
velopments of Shakespearean themes unless such developments 
may be said in some sense to throw interesting light on Shakespeare’s 
particular treatment, or because the developments have worth-while 
intrinsic merits which may owe their very origin to the vogue sus- 
tained if not actually created by him. I should like to bring a thematic 
development before readers so that they may judge for themselves 
whether or no it fulfills either or both conditions as well as contribut- 
ing to the variety of the analogues? of the ‘bed-trick’ which has already 
been pointed out by scholars not necessarily claiming a possible source 
for Shakespeare but indicating the prevalence of such story material. 

British Museum Additional Manuscript 40145, c. 1630, entitled 
‘Vranus & Psyche”, a long anonymous work? conceived on similar 
lines to Sidney’s Arcadia in that it has an Arcadian setting, and is writ- 
ten out in five books with five respective sets of pastorals, contains 
interesting stories told by shepherds one of which by Soma (the twin 
brother of Psyche—the whole work is thus allegorized) is the present 
subject of Measure beyond Measure: 


There was (sayd he) a gentleman (whose name f. 140 
Ile bury, leaste I quicken his defame,) 
Linkt to a virtuous dame. O unmeete life 
Twixte a bad husband, and a virtuous wife! 


1 Cf. J. P. W. Crawford, ‘A Sixteenth-Century Spanish Analogue of Measure for 
Measure’, MLN (June 1920), Xxxv, 330-334; C. L. Powell and D. Harding, ‘Eliza- 
bethan betrothals and Measure for Measure’, JEGP (April 1950), xt1x, 139-158. 

2 Norman Ault was, I believe, the first to draw attention to this manuscript, from 
which he published transcriptions of three of the pastoral lyrics in Seventeenth Century 
Lyrics (London, 1950), pp. 494-495. 

8 I have transcribed the whole manuscript and am editing it for publication. 
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Or why should they esteeme theyre head disgrac’t 
Crowned with hornes, who are themselues unchaste? 
But more incontinente (I thinke) then hee, 
Nor Venus, nor God Priapus could bee. 
He burn’d for all he sawe: amonge the reste 
A comely damzell, plentifully bleste 
In her fayre face his longing fancy loved, 
And flattring tounge with strong temptation moved. 
Flattry can bend a rocke, greate wonder thoe 
A tender damzell should withstand it soe. 
And. 
And if amid temptations a woman 
Live chaste such rare examples are not common. 
He wooed, and soe importunely desired, 
As her chaste answere with deniinge tyred, 
Much more her ears with his requeste, at laste 
Vnto his wife reveald she what had paste. 

Poore gentlewoman, this was nothing strange 
To her, who knewe her husband wonte to range: 
Nor did his wanton loves encrease her care, 

This greived her she might have her share. 

For nygh ten years were ended, since the nighte 
She laste enjoyd the married womans righte: 
And yett in all that time not once she erred. 

O virtue above all to be preferred! 

But with the damzell nowe she did divize 

Thus honestly to bleare her husbands eyes: 

For twixte them on this plott they did conclude: 
The mayd should yeild when nexte his suite renewd, 
And poynte a time and place, but in her sted 
The wife should ready be t’enjoy his bed. 

This tooke the wisht effecte, and who more glad 
Then he to find his hope soe prospred had. 

He joyd to heare the yeilding word, but moste 
Th’ appoynted place and season made him boaste 
His happy tounge, and with an ardent kisse 

To vowe, and seale what nowe concluded is. 


It soe befell, that on th’ appointed day, 
Monge other spend thrifts, who in drinke and play 
Wasted themselves deepe sunke in riotice, 

This gallant was intentife on his dice. 

The rattling bones, and often-cursed chance 

Did ebbe his silver, and his spleene advance: 
Whereat he stampt, and vext, and quite forgott 
His promise, and his wench he minded not. 

Till Ceres daughter from her sable bowre 

Had broughte aboute the juste appoynted howre; 
Then he bethought him, and bethinkinge mused, 
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And. 


f. 140” 


And musing in his purpose grewe confused: £141 
Loath to deceive his tender-hearted flame: 
More loath to parte with losse, and leave his game. 
Thus full of doubte, unfolded he his breste 
Vnto a choyce companion, with requeste 
To shewe himselfe a freind, and his sted 
To take possession of the wenches bed: 
While he pursued his fliing lucke. Noe greate 
Perswasion needed nowe, nor long entreate: 
His freind is easly wooed to consente: 
With meete instruction soe away he wente: 

Darke was the shady nighte, and undescride 
This lusty yonker to a cave beside 
A certeine copse arriv’d: a cave profound 
Valted, and walled with the healthy ground: 
Within the downy mosse had made a bed, 
For some old hermite to repose his head: 
Nowe apt for wanton sporte, where neither eye 
Could see, nor cave could heare theyre privacy. 
This was the place the damozell had sett, 
And here in sted of her the wife he mett. 
With dumbe embraces, and with silent speed 
(For soe on either side it was agreed, 
For feare of some discovery) in shorte 
I knowe not what they did, but well theyre sporte 
Pleased them both, both smild, and jolly hearted 
Kiste, tooke theyre leaves, and sevrall wayes departed. 

Time paste on time, and all succeeded well: 
Till on a day, this selfe-made cuckold fell 
(He and his wife alone) in tanting wise 
To blesse her wombe, that fayrely gan to rise: 
And wondring gheste that sure fantasticke thoughte 
Engendring with her strong desire, had wroughte 
A myracle; or that some angell milde 
Snarld by her eyes had gotten her with childe. 
To whome she thus. Jeste on; but if he were 
An angell in youre shape he did appeare. 

Then. 

Then she unfolded the whole plotte, and howe f. 1417 
By meere disceite she had obteined nowe, 
What nor her tender love of longe could buye, 
Nor wifely claime effecte his company. 
Which mazed him indeed, and moste to knowe 
Himselfe himselfe had fayrely cheated soe. 
He chewd his gall, and not a worde replide; 
But bitt his lip, and turnd his talke aside. 
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The Fifth Annual Meeting 


OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF THE RENAISSANCE SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The fifth annual meeting of the Advisory Council was held on De- 
cember 30, 1958, in the Columbia University Men’s Faculty Club. It 
was called to order by President Paul O. Kristeller at 10.30 a.m. All 
officers were present except Felix Gilbert, representative of the Me- 
dici project. Phyllis W. G. Gordan was his proxy. All representatives 
of disciplines were present, except the following: W. M. Milliken 
(who had sent his proxy to Millard Meiss), Isabel Pope Conant (who 
had sent her proxy from Spain to Luther Dittmer), W. A. Jackson, 
W. K. Ferguson, W. Pauck, G. de Santillana, W. L. Wiley, and 
Archer Taylor. Of the geographical representatives all were present 
except that George B. Parks represented J. W. Wieler, Claire McGlin- 
chee represented Lisle John, William Elton represented Robert Kins- 
man. Vernon Hall, Ruth Kennedy, S. K. Heninger, John Uhler, 
Frank Halstead, Alfred Neumeyer, Helene Wieruszowski, and W. 
Leonard Grant were absent. The last two sent proxies to Mrs. Gordan 
and P. O. Kristeller respectively. 

The President welcomed the members of the Council and reported 
briefly on his activities as Secretary of the Executive Committee of 
the International Federation of Renaissance Societies and Institutes, 
of which The Renaissance Society of America is a member. The 
officers of the Federation have been working on two problems: one 
of procedure for taking action of any kind, and for admitting other 
Societies to the Federation; the other of selecting a suitable project 
which would give the members of the Federation a common interest 
and justify the Federation. 

Copies of the Treasurer’s report were distributed by E. B. Knowles, 
who reported that the accounts had not been audited because the 
books were not closed until December 31. The audited report is 
therefore being substituted for the interim report herewith. 
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Credits 

Dues 

Dinners paid for 

Sale of Back Issues 
Sternfeld % collected 
Miscellaneous 


Credit balance $1479.29 


Credits 


$2 from dues 
From ads 


Capital Fund: 
Gifts 
Interest on capital 


Interest on general acc’t 
Dividends 


Previous balance 


Current Balance 


Publications Fund: 


Received in 1958 
Previous total 


Current total 


TREASURER’ REPORT 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Debits 
$8280.31 Printing and Stationery 
155.95 Postage 
211.80 Secretaries 


23°75 Miscellaneous 


aie, Meetings (inc. dinners) 
Withholding and S.S. tax 


Telephone 
Sternfeld % paid 
Studies, Vol. v 


$8671.93 
1957 balance $352.55 


RENAISSANCE NEWS ACCOUNT 
Debits 


$3666.00 RN x,4 and xt, I-3 
405.00 
$4071.00 Deficit 


Credit balance from 1957 


Current credit balance 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Cosenza Fund: 


$ 855.00 Sales (4 sets) 
70.59 Purchase (3 sets) 
181.48 Royalties 
26.60 
es Total cost 
1133.67 Net on hand 
2386.61 Less deficit 
$3520.28 Credit 
Medici Fund: 
$ 600.00 On hand 
1377-97 
$1977.97 
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$ 697.13 
744.41 
2044.25 
328.92 
229.17 
459.29 
123.82 
23-75 
2541.90 


$7192.64 


Total credit balance $1831.84 


$4773.87 


702.87 
875.86 
$ 172.99 


$ 480.00 


243.78 
100.00 


343.78 
136.22 
8.67 


$ 127.55 


$2507.35 


Cash balances 


1959 dues pd. in 1957 $ 20.00 

1959 dues pd. in 1958 1933.98 

1960 dues pd. in 1958 86.00 

1961 dues pd. in 1958 30.00 

Bal. in gen. acc’t 1831.84 

Bal. in RN acc’t 172.99 

Capital Fund 3520.28 Bank Accounts 

Medici Fund 2507.35 Capital Funds acc’t 3520.28 
Publications Fund 1977-97 General Savings 6009.49 
Cosenza Fund 127.55 Checking 2678.19 
Grand Total $12207.96 Grand Total $12207.96 


Respectfully submitted, 
Edwin B. Knowles, Treasurer 


In addition, the Society owns 35 shares of Union Electric Co., com- 
mon, given to the Capital Fund by Mrs. Phyllis W. G. Gordan, and 
valued at 2834 per share, or $1006.25. This stock was quoted recently 
at 35. 

The Treasurer pointed out that while 1958, the first year of $6 dues, 
showed a small surplus, increases in postage and supply costs, and an 
expanded membership drive, had increased our expenses. Advertising 
had fallen off slightly, and the News had published both an index and 
the membership list during the year, which accounted for most of the 
increase in cost there. The item ‘Miscellaneous’ includes for the first 
time dues we pay as a member of the International Federation, and 
also dues to the American Council of Learned Societies. 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


W. G. Constable, Chairman, reported on his activities and those of 
our President, P. O. Kristeller, during their travels abroad. He had, 
after many inquiries and much detective work, located the files of the 
Commission on Iconography of the pre-war Comité International 
des Sciences Historiques. These papers are needed as a basis for the 
work of the Commission on Iconography of the International Com- 
mittee on Historical Sciences (cis). He was able to locate them in 
Paris, but left it to Mlle Droz (see RN x1, 157-159) to negotiate for 
them. In addition, various bodies have offered assistance in compiling 
an inventory of Renaissance portraits, notably in Munich and Hol- 
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land, where already a considerable amount of work has been done. 
When the time comes, the Renaissance Society will be able to give 
assistance in connection with portraits in the United States and else- 
where. The groups at Yale concerned with the works of Martin 
Luther and Sir Thomas More are likely to be particularly helpful. 
The gathering and publication of an index of such portraits would be 
a very useful as well as concrete project of limited scope to be under- 
taken by the Iconography Commission of cisu. No satisfactory index 
exists, and the student must often consult widely separated sources. 
Mr. Aa of Holland, a participant in the old Iconography Commis- 
sion, has been in correspondence with Mr. Constable about this mat- 
ter, and because of his location and interest he might be willing to 
take an active part in the project. 

While membership in the Federation has remained static this year, 
some possible new members have been discovered. Largely through 
the stimulating presence of Quirinus Breen, interest in forming a 
Renaissance group in Holland has developed. The intention would be 
to become a member of the Federation. In response to a request from 
Holland, and with the sanction of the Executive Board, Mr. Con- 
stable has written and has sent an account of the process of forming a 
Renaissance Society here. (For further information, see J. H. Ran- 
dall’s report, below.) 

Mr. Constable said that Professor Randall had reported possibil- 
ities of international cooperation in the Renaissance field which had 
emerged at the Twelfth International Congress of Philosophy at 
Venice and Padua in 1958 (RN xt, 289). It has been decided to estab- 
lish an Istituto Aristotelico Padovano-Columbiano, of which the 
Paduan Centro for Aristotelian Studies and the Columbia University 
Seminar on the Renaissance will be members. Exchange of scholars 
is to be one activity of the Istituto; and another would be publication, 
in which it is hoped that the Renaissance Society would collaborate. 

A campaign to obtain information to be published in RN about 
foreign scholars interested in the Renaissance who are visiting the 
United States has not been entirely successful because of the failure of 
some agencies concerned to cooperate. If they would shake off their 
torpor, this service, which has already proved useful, could become 
much more so. 

Mr. Constable tried to outline the relationships of the several agen- 
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cies with which the International Federation of Renaissance Societies 
and Institutes (1FRS&d1) is involved. cisH, with which rrrs«l is affiliated, 
is a part of ciesu, which is a partially autonomous part of UNESCO. It 
must allocate its budget among thirteen constituent societies. The 
multiplicity of agencies and interests make negotiations difficult, and 
good projects often founder because of international rivalries. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NEW PROJECTS 


John H. Randall, Chairman, reported that he had secured the en- 
dorsement of a distinguished committee in recommending P. O. 
Kristeller’s Iter Italicum (RN x1, 47-48) to the Society for support in 
the effort to find a subsidy for it. He also reported briefly on his activ- 
ities in forming the Istituto (see W. G. Constable’s report). He said 
that one of the greatest assets of the Centro was its excellent printer 
who might be available for the projected revolving fund monographs 
of this Society. A member of the Council said that the duty on bulk 
shipments of American books printed abroad was only 15%. Pro- 
fessor Lockwood reported that Haverford College had used the 
printer in question for an English-language pamphlet and had been 
most pleased both with his work and with his charges. Mr. Randall 
reported that the Centro has started a series of Aristotelian studies. 
Among its first three numbers is the impressive volume of Bruno 
Nardi’s Saggi sull’Aristotelismo Padovano dal Secolo XIV al XVI. The 
Istituto hopes to publish texts as well as studies, and since the Colum- 
bia Seminar has some modest funds, and the Renaissance Society is 
now considering a series, it is proposed to issue texts and studies under 
the joint auspices of the Centro, the Columbia Seminar, and the So- 
ciety. Professor Diano, Director of the Centro, wishes to reprint, 
with Latin texts which the original editor rejected, J. H. Randall, Jr.’s 
article on the School of Padua (published in the Journal of the History 
of Ideas in 1940), now long out of print. Mr. Randall suggested that 
the Society might care to join in the sponsorship of this article. It was 
moved, seconded, and carried that the Society endorse the publication. 

He had also had some correspondence with Mr. Obermann and 
others about the foundation of a Renaissance Society in Holland, and 
had been urged to offer Dutch scholars the benefit of his experience 
in organizing such a Society when he is abroad next summer. He 
suggested that, if the Society would appoint him its official represen- 
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tative in the matter, his trip would then come under the acts’s pro- 
gram of subsidizing international congresses. 


PROJECTS 


Following this report there was an informal discussion of the So- 
ciety’s projects. President Kristeller reported that the first volume of 
the Catalogus Translationarum (RN x, 225-226; Vil, 114-115) was in 
the press, and the members of the editorial committee hoped that its 
publication, later this year, would have a stimulating effect on others 
working on the Catalogus. His Iter Italicum, which is being sponsored 
by the Warburg Institute and has been approved by the Renaissance 
Society, is now under consideration for subsidy by the Bollingen 
Foundation. A very good manuscript has been submitted as a candi- 
date for the first volume of the Society’s Revolving Fund series. 


PUBLICATION 


There was a general discussion of the position of the university presses. 
George B. Parks said that he had heard that the Ford Foundation 
money given to them was going begging. He suggested that the So- 
ciety’s sponsorship of worth-while manuscripts might help place 
some of them. Harrison Thomson pointed out the limitation in the 
Ford grants: in order to be eligible for a subsidy, a manuscript must 
be by a scholar from some institution which does not have a univer- 
sity press. It was also reported that the university presses were com- 
plaining about the scarcity of good manuscripts. Although it was the 
sense of the meeting that many authors were discouraged by the fail- 
ure of their efforts to publish, the Secretary admitted that the Society 
had not been flooded with offers of book-length manuscripts when 
an invitation to submit such manuscripts for the new Revolving Fund 
series was published, last year, in Renaissance News. Leicester Bradner 
suggested that a new notice be put in the News. D. C. Allen reported 
that out of thirty-two manuscripts on humanistic studies submitted to 
the Johns Hopkins University Press this fall, only three had been 
considered publishable. 

There was a difference of opinion between those who felt that any 
worth-while manuscript could now find a publisher if its author 
pushed it vigorously, and those who felt that the difficulties involved in 
finding a publisher discouraged scholarship and resulted in unfinished 
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manuscripts gathering dust in the closets of embittered scholars. Pres- 
ident Kristeller said that there was often confusion in judgment about 
the publishability of a book between scholarly merit and potential 
sale. It was also pointed out that rejections were often unnecessarily 
discouraging because of their terminology—they might indicate that 
a book was worthless when it simply did not fit in with their press’s 
policy. Rosemond Tuve reported on the failure of the committee to 
award the mta-Cornell prize. She commented that it should be made 
more clear that the competition was not open to mediocre disserta- 
tions, the first products of beginning scholars. 

W. G. Constable said that we needed the ability to encourage re- 
searches and to give assistance toward their completion. Otis Green 
pointed out that grants-in-aid were far easier to get than assistance in 
publication. Millard Meiss reported that the College Art Journal was 
having to reduce the quality of its reproductions in order to make ends 
meet, and that the drying up of funds for publishing monographs had 
led to few being offered to the College Art Association. At present 
they have an excellent manuscript but no money to print it. 


MEDICI PROJECT 


Myron Gilmore read Felix Gilbert’s report on the Medici Project. 
According to information received from Dr. Nicolai Rubinstein 
(London), Dr. Gertrude Bing, Director of the Warburg Institute, 
and Professor Salmi of the Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinasci- 
mento, work on the projected edition of the letters of Lorenzo Mag- 
nifico de’ Medici has made good progress during 1958. Dr. Rubin- 
stein is on leave from Westfield College, University of London, for 
the academic year 1958-59, and will devote one term to the project 
on the basis of the financial support which the Renaissance Society 
has provided. This will exhaust the funds now available. After a 
search in the archives at Lyons, where there was a Medici bank, Dr. 
Rubinstein will spend several months in Florence studying the many 
letters addressed to Lorenzo (there are more than 10,000 in the Flor- 
entine Archivio di Stato and more elsewhere) which will be used in 
explanatory footnotes in the edition of Lorenzo’s own letters. In the 
course of 1959 it is hoped that the check list can be completed and 
editorial principles can be decided upon so that the actual work of 
editing can begin. Myron Gilmore commented, in answer to inquiries, 
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that the funds on hand would probably be sufficient to complete the 


check list by summer. The Italian government expects to provide 


funds for the final publication of the correspondence, but additional 
funds will be needed to finance the editing. 
After a luncheon break the meeting reconvened. 


MEMBERSHIP AND REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Helen E. Sandison, Chairman, reported that in the first year after the 
increase in dues the number of new members had more than offset 
the resignations and other losses of members. Sixty individuals and 
six libraries had resigned. Twenty-one new libraries and 212 individ- 
uals had joined, making a gain of 167. However, some have neither 
resigned nor paid their dues. A net gain of more than a hundred will 
bring the membership up to about 1900. But this result has only been 
achieved by sending out over 6000 invitations. The best results come 
from the names sent us by members when they pay their dues, but in 
addition we have sent invitations to the members of the Shakespeare 
Association of America, and Burt Franklin, publisher and book 
dealer, made his mailing list available to us. 

The Chairman appealed to those in the Council who were mem- 
bers of regional and local groups to encourage their conference secre- 
taries to keep the Society informed of changes in officers, and of dates 
and programs of conferences. These programs we would like to pub- 
lish in advance of the meeting, if possible. We would also like to have 
reports on actual proceedings after the meetings have occurred. We 
need also someone to see that our invitation-to-membership materials 
are available at each conference meeting, and we will supply copies of 
our publications for display purposes. 


STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE 


M. A. Shaaber, Editor, reported that Studies vi would appear in the 
early spring. It would be about 220 pages [since this report was pre- 
sented one article has been added]. We have published all of the ac- 
ceptable papers which fell within the domain of Studies, and have the 
very high acceptance rate of about 50%. There continues to be a 
shortage of good material offered, and members of the Council were 
asked to steer good papers into Studies. Some of the papers in the 
present volume were obtained from among those read at Regional 
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Conferences. The editor said that he believed that the quality of 
Studies justified the acceptance rate, but he invited critical reviews 
from members of the Council to guide him and the Editorial Board, 
in the selection of the contents of future volumes. 

There was a general discussion of the cost of illustration. It has been 
the policy of the Society to pay half of the extra cost, but Millard 
Meiss and Rosemond Tuve were in favor of the Society’s paying all 
costs of reproductions, except in cases where the author asked for an 
unusual number. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Josephine W. Bennett reported that the main and most difficult prob- 
lem of the Society was still the need for an endowment which would 
provide at least operating expenses and eventually some publication 
funds. When the Committee decided to go ahead and found the So- 
ciety without financial backing it was merely putting off the prob- 
lem, not solving it. She pointed to the history of the Mediaeval Acad- 
emy as the organization most like the Renaissance Society. It had had 
a substantial subsidy for the first two decades or more of its existence. 
In 1951 it had an endowment of $110,000. Since then it has increased 
this sum by $43,000, but it is now appealing to its membership for 
$3000 annually in additional revenue for current expenses, and is try- 
ing to bring the endowment up to $500,000. Our Society has man- 
aged to accumulate almost $5000 in five years. At that rate of speed 
we will take 153 years to reach the point where the Mediaeval Acad- 
emy now is! 

If we have not begun to solve our most pressing financial problem, 
neither have we solved our organizational problem. We have an Ad- 
visory Council which meets once a year (at its own expense) and serves 
as an electoral college for the officers of the Executive Board. But 
the Society needs the help of the Council in other ways. Half of the 
members of the Council are representatives of disciplines. The other 
half are nominally representatives of Regional Conferences, but they 
are also representatives of particular disciplines, equally distinguished 
representatives. We need each councillor’s help in making the Society 
serve his particular discipline, and in gaining for it members from 
that discipline. Recently someone from the History of Science field 
resigned because the Society had not published anything of interest in 
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his field. It is the object of the Society to broaden the interests of its 
members; but that does not excuse us. The truth is simply that no 
note or article on the history of science had been sent to us for publi- 
cation. All we could do was to try to secure some reviews of impor- 
tant books in that field, and that we did. 

The Renaissance Society is a cooperative undertaking of a very 
ambitious kind. The universal scholar was overwhelmed in the welter 
of proliferating erudition two centuries ago. His successors each built 
his own little canoe and paddled it himself. Now we are trying to 
build a kind of pontoon bridge across one great estuary of the vast sea 
of learning and we need all the canoes available. We need a larger 
membership, and our membership chairman has done all and more 
than we should ask, but she needs every member’s help. 

We are not doing what we set out to do if we merely elect repre- 
sentatives of disciplines and do not actually serve the scholars of those 
disciplines in some way, either by publishing material of interest to 
them or by organizing projects in which they can participate or by 
which they can broaden their learning. 

Because the officers of the Executive Board are already doing all 
the work they can, they need the help of the Council to keep them 
informed of what is going on in the various fields, especially those 
without representation on the Board. At present we have representa- 
tives of the fields of art, music, philosophy, history, bibliography, and 
literature. P. O. Kristeller doubles for the fields of Italian literature 
and Renaissance classical scholarship as well as the history of Renais- 
sance philosophy. This year we have added a representative of the 
Medici Project who is also a historian, and since Curt Biihler would 
no longer serve as Finance Chairman but was willing to stay on the 
Board to represent bibliography and early English Renaissance litera- 
ture and to keep us informed of the activities of the Acs, we elected 
him to membership on the Board as our Delegate to the acts. There 
are a disproportionate number of Professors of English on the Board. 
AllI can say is that they do most of the routine work, two as editors, 
one as treasurer, and another as Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee. 

We are under constant pressure to make the Board representative 
not only (as it must be) of at least the major disciplines, but also geo- 
graphically. As presently constituted, the Board must meet at least six 
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times a year. It is a discussion group as well as a decision-making and 
editorial board. Each member of it, including the President, has indi- 
vidual responsibility for a substantial segment of the work, and in 
order to keep our various activities coordinated it is necessary that 
each one keep the others informed of his particular activities. In addi- 
tion, wherever possible, we help each other. As you have learned 
from his report, W. G. Constable did the spadework for the ‘Visitors’ 
list for Renaissance News. Paul Kristeller is a pillar of strength in sug- 
gesting reviewers, reporting on projects, and supplying information 
and advice to the News. Helen Sandison has helped others and been 
helped by them, and so forth. With its new duties as a member of the 
International Federation of Renaissance Societies and Institutes (to 
which the President of the Society is our Delegate), and as a constit- 
uent society of the acts, we have become a three-ring circus which 
it takes constant consultation to coordinate. If we could find a liberal 
and energetic chairman for the Finance Committee we could afford 
to waive all other qualifications or responsibilities; but to have two or 
three non-attending Board members would seriously weaken the 
Board and damage the morale of the faithful. Until we can pay trav- 
eling expenses, therefore, I do not see how we can have Board mem- 
bers from regions more remote than Boston and Philadelphia (three 
members of the Board now come from out of town). 

Moreover, we cannot go on indefinitely juggling portfolios as we 
have been doing. When the Society was founded the first members of 
the Executive Board were all mature scholars with teaching positions 
and responsibilities in connection with other learned societies, some 
had executive duties. None gets released time from teaching or any 
compensation for his work for the Society. That original Board has 
had few losses and few additions. It has carried on with little grum- 
bling and much good nature and enthusiasm. But it cannot be ex- 
pected to keep on indefinitely. Specifically, the Executive Secretary 
hopes that her successor will be found before her present term of 
office expires in 1961. The problem is to find someone who does or 
can live in New York and who can devote more time to the work of 
the Society than I (with a fifteen-hour teaching schedule) have been 
able to, and who is willing to work without compensation. The job 
of attempting to coordinate the activities of the several members of 
the Board, and of keeping informed of the international and national 
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activities which concern the Society, requires much time and a uni- 
versal scholarship in the field. The present incumbent has been helped 
and guided by the members of the Board and of the Council so com- 
petently that whenever there has been a vacancy on the Board she has 
felt the pressure of extra work. 

There is little to report as Editor of Renaissance News. We owe a 
great debt to Robert E. Taylor for his conscientious job of compiling 
the quarterly bibliography. We are aware, however, that there are 
quite a number of publications of scholarly importance published 
both here and abroad which are not listed in the various publishers’ 
indices and national bibliographies. This is true of books privately 
printed or in a series, or for other reasons not sold through regular 
trade channels. The members of the Council are therefore asked to 
send in the necessary information when they know of books not 
listed in the News bibliography. 

W. G. Constable reported that the editor of a learned journal now 
in process of reorganization had told him that the new journal would 
be recast in the style of Renaissance News because this editor felt that 
the News was a model of what such a journal should be. 

Otis Green moved that a special vote of thanks be tendered to the 
Executive Secretary for her services. The motion was passed by 
acclamation. 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE AND THE ACLS 


Curt Biihler made a brief report on the activities of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the duties of which he had asked to be relieved over a year 
ago. About $1000 has been added to the capital fund this year. 

As the Society’s delegate to the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties he had only to report several nominations for changes in its 
officers, as follows: Robert Lumiansky for Chairman, Louis B. Wright 
for Vice Chairman, Whitney J. Oates for Treasurer, and Sidney Pain- 
ter (continuing) for Secretary. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


Gustave Reese presented his report on changes in the Constitution to 
bring it more fully into line with actual practise. Copies had been 
mailed to the members of the Council for study. There were a few 
typographical errors which he offered corrections for. In order to 
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make legal one or two further changes, Otis Green offered the a- 
mendments from the floor, and after discussion they were formally 
approved and the Editor of the News was directed to print the new 
version. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Luther Dittmer (proxy for Isabel Pope Conant) suggested that there 
might be student memberships and after some discussion the Council 
agreed that the Board should consider the matter. He also suggested 
that the Society might hold general meetings of its membership oc- 
casionally, but most members of the Council opposed the idea. Some- 
one expressed the view that the profession was already supplied with 
too many monstrous general meetings. Since every member of this 
Society is presumed to be also a member of the Society representing 
his discipline, the system of regional meetings was designed as a sub- 
stitute for a general meeting. 


The problem of nominations for membership on the Council was 
raised. Use of a preliminary, postcard nominating ballot was sug- 
gested and rejected on the grounds of the extra work involved and 
the poor results reported from other organizations which had used 
the device. Otis Green suggested that the News print an invitation to 
the membership to suggest suitable names and so widen the participa- 
tion without burdening the office intolerably. 


The problem of the date of the Council meeting was discussed. Quiri- 
nus Breen voiced the opinion of several of those present that Christ- 
mas week was a good time because western members could combine 
attendance at this with participation in the several general meetings 
held at that time. Others felt that it was too exhausting to follow one 
such meeting with another. The sense of the meeting seemed to be 
that a certain amount of flexibility would give the widest possible 
representation. 


George B. Parks presented the slate of the Nominating Committee 
(other members, William A. Jackson, Millard Meiss): W. G. Con- 
stable for President, 1959-61; Helen E. Sandison for Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, 1959-62; John H. Randall, Jr., Chairman 
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of the Committee on New Projects, 1959-62; Paul O. Kristeller, 
Chairman of the Committee on International Cooperation to fill W. 
G. Constable’s unexpired term, 1959-61. Nominations from the floor 
were invited, but there were none and the slate was elected by unani- 
mous vote. 

The remaining business was the election of a nominating committee 
for next year. The Executive Board nominated William A. Jackson. 
From the floor three were nominated: Otis Green, Quirinus Breen, 
Rosemond Tuve. Ballots were distributed, and Otis Green and Rose- 
mond Tuve were elected. 


New Members of the Society 


This is a list designed as a supplement to the complete List of Mem- 
bers for 1957 and 1958 published in Renaissance News x1, 1. The next 


complete list will be published in xm, 1. 


Akao, Hiroshi, 563, 3-chome, Higashima 
gome, Ohta-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Allen, J. Stewart [Eng.], Sam Houston 
State College, Huntsville, Tex. 

Anderson, George K. [Eng.], Brown U, 
Providence 12, R.I. 

Andison, J. Gordon [Fr.], U of British 
Columbia, Vancouver 8, B.C. 

Armstrong, Maurice W. [Scottish], Ur- 
sinus C Library, Collegeville, Pa. 

Bailey, Margery [Eng.], Box 2002, Stan- 
ford U, Calif. 

Barwick, Steven [Mus.], 718 S. Univer- 
sity Ave., Carbondale, Ill. 

Bechtel, George, 4715 Willard Ave., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Bedard, Bernard J. [Eng.], Villanova U, 
Villanova, Pa. 

Berry, Lloyd E. [Eng.], 4014 Overbrook, 
Houston 29, Tex. 

Biger, Rev. John Thomas [Fr.], U of 
Portland, Portland 3, Ore. 

Bishop, Selma L. [Eng.], 1325 Meander 
St., Abilene, Tex. 

Blum, Irving D., U of Illinois, Navy Pier, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Boulter, Cedric G., 1 Rawson Woods 
Circle, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 


Boyce, George K. [Bibliog.] Law Li- 
brary, U of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Brady, William E., Cobb 109, U of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

Branam, George C. [Eng.], Humanities 
Div., Louisiana State U in New Or- 
leans, New Orleans 22, La. 

Brendel, OttoJ. [Art], 608 Schermerhorn, 
Columbia U, New York 27, N.Y. 

Bricca, John Francis [Ital., Span.], 7324 
Vista del Mar, Playa del Rey, Calif. 

Bristow, Walter J. [Eng.], 203 S. Wac- 
camaw Ave., Columbia, S.C. 

Brown, Merle E. [Eng.], Denison U, 
Granville, Ohio 

Bryant, J.H. [Eng.], Arizona State U, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Biidel, Oscar [Ital.], U of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

Burke, Redmond A., 2235 N. Sheffield, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

Burress, Lee A., Jr. [Eng.], C of Emporia, 
Emporia, Kans. 

Chapman, Roger E. [Mus.], U of Cali- 
fornia, Goleta, Calif. 

Cheney, David R. [Eng.], Southwest 
Missouri State C, Springfield, Mo. 
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Cceur, Mother M. du Sacré, R.S.H.M. 
[Class.], Marymount C, Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Collins, Dan S., 285 Amity St., Amherst, 
Mass. 

Colonna, Andreina L.B. [Ital., Art], San 
Francisco State C, San Francisco 27, 
Calif. 

Combellack, Frederick, 3021 Friendly 
St., Eugene, Ore. 

Crawford, John M.,]r., 46 E. 82 St., New 
MWiorks INE Ye 

Cunningham, Dolora G. [Eng.], Harpur 
C, Endicott, N.Y. 

Curtiss, Joseph T. [Eng.], 719 Yale Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Conn. 

Cutts, John P. [Eng., Mus.], U of Alber- 
ta, Edmonton, Alta., Canada 

Darby, Rev. James M., s.m., U of Day- 
ton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

Davis, Robert S. [Eng.], 208 S. Union, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Dean, Ruth J. [Fr.], Mt. Holyoke C, 
South Hadley, Mass. 

De Roover, Raymond [Hist.], 6 Strath- 
more Rd., Brookline 46, Mass. 

Di Cesare, Mario A. [Eng., Lat.], 228 
Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 

Dillard, Col. Nash [Eng.], Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, Lexington, Va. 

Diller, Aubrey, [Class.], Indiana U, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Dober, Richard Patrick [Art], 1200 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Dobson, Willis B. [Eng.], Bethany Naz- 
arene C, Bethany, Okla. 

Dolan, John P. [Hist.], U of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Donner, Morton, 305 School of General 
Studies, Columbia U, New York 27, 
INYS 

Donno, Daniel [Comp. Lit.], 545 W. 
111 St., New York 25, N.Y. 

Dorius, Raymond Joel [Eng.], Smith C, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Dowley, Francis H. [Art], U of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Edwards, William F., 212 Alumni Bldg., 
North Carolina State C, Raleigh, N.C. 


Ekman, Ernst [Hist., Scandin.], U of 
California, Riverside, Calif. 

Enck, John J. [Eng.], U of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wis. 

Faulkner, Maurice E. [Mus., Lit.], U of 
California, Goleta, Calif. 

Feehan, Joseph A. [Eng.], Immaculate 
Heart C, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Fehl, Philipp [Art], 204 Morrill Hall, U 
of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

Ferguson, Mrs. Wallace K., 1061 Water- 
loo St., London, Ont., Canada 

Fisher, Mrs. Beeman, 3655 Encanto 
Drive, Fort Worth 9, Tex. 

Fleming, Thomas P. [Hist. of Sci.], C of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia U, 
630 W. 168 St., New York 32, N.Y. 

Francis, Henry S. [Art], Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, 11150 East Blvd., Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio 

Frank, Joseph [Eng.], U of Rochester, 
Rochester 20, N.Y. 

French and Co., Inc. [Art], 210 E. $7 St., 
New York, N.Y. 

Fulton, Theresa Zezzos [Art], Pomona 
C, Claremont, Calif. 

Galloway, David R. [Eng.], U of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B., Canada 

Garvin, Rev. Joseph N., c.s.c. [Theol.], 
P.O. Box 429, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Gassner, John W. [Drama], 129 Dahill 
Rd., Brooklyn 18, N.Y. 

Gatto, Louis C., St. Joseph’s C, College- 
ville, Ind. 

Gauthier, Rev. Joseph D., s.J. [Fr.], Bos- 
ton C, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 

Giffin, Mary E. [Eng.], Vassar C, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Glaz, A. André, 49 E. 96 St., New York 
2Ash, INDY 

Goldstein, Thomas E., 10 E. 85 St., New 
York 28, N.Y. 

Goldthwaite, Richard A. [Ital.], 906 
Spencer Ave., Marion, Ind. 

Grace, Rev. Thomas J., s.J., Holy Cross 
C, Worcester, Mass. 

Gruwell, Sallie Marvin, 3128 E. 7 St., 
Tulsa 4, Okla. 
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Hadas, Moses, Philosophy Hall, Colum- 
bia U, New York 27, N.Y. 

Hagopian, John V. [Eng.], U of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hallwachs, Robert G. [Eng.], Wells C, 
Aurora, N.Y. 

Halstead, Frank G. [Span., Hist.], Box 
565, University, Miss. 

Hanssen, Selby [Eng.], Spring Hill C, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Harding, Davis P., 452 Calhoun C, Yale 
U, New Haven, Conn. 

Harrington, Rev. Edward [Phil.], 857 
Trapelo Rd., Waltham 54, Mass. 

Hart, Stanley F., 195 Adams St., Brook- 
Ihypalat INN 

Haworth, Rev. M.A., s.j. [Lat., Eng.], 
St. Louis U, St. Louis, Mo. 

Heller, F. Thomas [Rare Books, Sci.], 83 
Jane St., New York 14, N.Y. 

Hensley, Charles S. [Eng.], Harris Teach- 
ers C, 5351 Enright, St. Louis 12, Mo. 

Hibbard, Howard, Art Dept., T-4, U of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Hinnebusch, Rev. John F., o.p., Provi- 
dence C, Providence 8, R.I. 

Hope, Henry R. [Art], Indiana U, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Horblit, Harrison D. [Hist. of Sci., Books], 
79 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Hornsby, Roger A., 124 Schaeffer Hall, 
State U of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Hoskins, Frank L. [Eng.], Box 84, East 
Carolina C, Greenville, N.C. 

Kemper, F. Claudette [Eng.-Ital.], p-2, 
4418 Osage Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Kern, Edith [Fr.], 1821 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kimmich, Rev. Paul Edward [Eng.], 
Quincy C, Quincy, Ill. 

Klein, Mrs. Philip, Harcum Junior C, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Knowles, A. Sidney, Jr., 3403 Leonard 
St., Raleigh, N.C. 

Koltuniak, Rev. Michael P. [Art, Lat.], 
St. Mary’s C, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Kosok, Paul [Hist.], 212 W. 14 St., New 

NV OrKaaN es 
Kroeger, Harold W., 603 Del Monte, 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Kysela, John D., s.j. [Art], St. Ignatius 
High School, 1076 W. Roosevelt Rd., 
Chicago 8, Il. 

LaPorte, Paul M. [Art, Phil.], Immacu- 
late Heart C, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Lawrence, Natalie G. [Eng.], 2520 Tiger- 

tail Rd., Cocoanut Grove 33, Fla. 

Levin, Richard L. [Eng.], State University 
C on Long Island, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

Levine, Philip [Class.], 176 Oakley Rd., 
Belmont 78, Mass. 

Lind, L. R. [Class.], U of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kans. 

Link, William R. [Span.], 52 Adelphi 
Ave., Providence, R.I. 

Linsalata, Carmine Rocco [Span.], Dept. 
of Mod. Eur. Langs., Stanford U, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Lépez-Rey, José, Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York U, 1 E. 78 St., New York 
Bits INN Ce 

Lynch, Rev. Kilian F., 0.%.M., Franciscan 
Institute, St. Bonaventure U, St. Bon- 
aventure, N.Y. 

MacAllister, A. T. [Fr., Ital.], 42 McCosh 
Hall, Princeton U, Princeton, N_J. 

McChesney, John [Ital.], Salisbury, Conn. 

Mackenzie, Mrs. William M. [Louise B.] 
[Eng.], 26 Congdon St., Providence 
GrRate 

Maclean, Hugh N. [Eng.], U of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 

McPeek, James A. S., Box 55, Storrs, 
Conn. 

Mackin, John H., 5450 Dorchester, Chi- 
cago 15, Il. 

Martin, Arlene B. [Eng.], Apt. 8, Bldg. 
t10 Park Circle, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Marzi, Alfeo [Fr.], 3393 Ft. Independence 
St., New York 63, N. Y. 

Meggett, Joan M. [Mus.], School of Mu- 
sic Library, U of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Meinecke, Bruno [Lat.], 1204 Ferdon 
Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Melchior, Sister M., 0.P. [Phil.], Edge- 
wood C of the Sacred Heart, Madison 
5, Wis. 
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Merzbach, Margaret Kober [Ger.], P.0. 
Box 33, Southwestern U Sta., George- 
town, Tex. 

Miller, Paul W. [Eng.], King C, Bristol, 
Tenn. 

Molloy, Rev. JJ., 0.2. [Drama], Provi- 
dence C, Providence 8, R.I. 

Monroe, N. Elizabeth, 90 Pierrepont St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Moss, William Henry [Eng.], 3 Library 
Pl., Bridgewater, Mass. 

Mulhauser, Ruth [Fr., Comp. Lit.], 
Western Reserve U, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Mumford, Ivy L. [Ital, Eng., Mus.], 28 
Belmont Rd., Twickenham, Mads., 
England 

Murphy, Rev. John Chrysostom, 0.F.M. 
[Hist.], Siena C, Loudonville, N.Y. 

Murphy, John L. [Eng.], U of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Neumeyer, Alfred, Mills C, Oakland 13, 
Calif. 

Nossen, Robert [Eng.], Lamar State C, 
Beaumont, Tex. 

Nutt, Mrs. Robert L., Jr. [Sarah M.] 
[Poetry], 700-8 Raleigh Ave., Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Olson, Paul R. [Span., Ital.], Dartmouth 
C, Hanover, N.H. 

O’Mara, Patrick F. [Fr. Hist.], Los An- 
geles City C, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Orkiszewski, Rev. Erwin W., c.s.c., U 
of Portland, Portland 3, Ore. 

Paul, Brother, F.s.c. [Lat.], Manhattan 
C, New York 71, N.Y. 

Pearce, Josephine A. [Eng.], Bradley U, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Peebles, Bernard M. [Lat.], Box 206, 
Catholic U, Washington 17, D.C. 
Pforzheimer, Carl H., Jr., 25 Broad St., 

New York 4, N.Y. 

Philip, Brother Augustine, F.s.c. [Eng.], 
President, Manhattan C, New York 
TN Ye 

Piccirilli, Marie, Vassar C, Poughkeepsie, 
INAYE 

Pineas, Rainer [Eng.], 37-51 86th St., 
Jackson Hts. 72, N.Y. 

Pitman, Robert G. [Eng.], U of Wiscon- 


sin, 3203 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 
11, Wis. 

Pleasants, Jeanne Varney [Fr.], sot Phil- 
osophy Hall, Columbia U, New York 
aigh ININE 

Plymale, Mrs. F. Glover [Grayce C.], 
2 Seneca Park Rd., Louisville 5, Ky. 

Porro, Thomas J., 718 Medical Arts 
Bldg., Tacoma 2, Wash. 

Prager, Leonard [Eng.], Washington U, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Quinn, Mrs. John [Betty Nye] [Class.], 
Vassar C, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Radzinowicz, Mrs. Leon [Mary Ann 
Nevins], 21 Cranmer Rd., Cambridge, 
England 

Randall, Dale B,J. [Eng., Anglo-Span.], 
Duke U, Durham, N.C. 

Reed, Robert R. [Drama], 301 S. Gar- 
ner St., University Park, Pa. 

Reynolds, Jack A. [Eng.], U of Miami, 
Coral Gables 46, Fla. 

Rice, Dean James G. [Mus.,Art], Ste- 
phens C, Columbia, Mo. 

Richards, J.F.C. [Class.], Columbia U, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Richardson, Robert D. [Eng.], Oak Rd., 
Concord, Mass. 

Riling, Mildred E. [Eng.], Southeastern 
State C, Durant, Okla. 

Robitaille, Henri D., 221 N. Grand 
Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Rogers, Evelyn Gibbs [Eng.], 89 East 
St., Annapolis, Md. 

Roscelli, William J. [Eng.], 2903 Sulli- 
vant Ave., Columbus 4, Ohio 

Ross, Lawrence J. [Eng.], 1241 Gilman 
Hall, Johns Hopkins U, Baltimore 18, 
Md. 

Restvig, Maren-Sofie [Eng.], U of Oslo, 
Fritzners gate 12, Oslo, Norway 

Rothwell, Kenneth S. [Eng.], U of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Royce, William Hobart [Fr.], 50 91st 
St., Brooklyn 9, N.Y. 

Saidla, Leo E.A. [Eng.], 7 Upper Dr., 
Huntington Bay, Huntington 12, N.Y. 

Salerno, Henry F. [Eng., Ital.], Purdue 
U, Lafayette, Ind. 
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Sanderson, James L., R.D. 5, Mercer, Pa. 

Satterthwaite, Alfred W. [Eng., Fr., 
Ital.], 616 Walnut Lane, Haverford, Pa. 

Senescu, Frances Frazier [Eng.], San Fer- 
nando Valley State C, Northridge, 
Calif. 

Shell, Curtis H. [Art], Wellesley C, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Siegel, Ben [Eng.], California State Pol- 
ytechnic C, Pomona, Calif. 

Silver, Louis H. [Rare Books], 216 Lin- 
den Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Simpson, Herbert W., P.o. Box 156, 
Evansville 5, Ind. 

Skulsky, Harold L. [Eng.], 415 Lefferts 
Ave., Brooklyn 25, N.Y. 

Soderlund, Gustave F., 300 Alexander 
St, Rochester7,. Noy. 

Spurgeon, Patrick O’Dwyer [Drama], U 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Steele, Oliver L., Jr. [Eng.], 12 R Cope- 
ley Hill, Charlottesville, Va. 

Steinitz, Kate Trauman [Ital. Art], Elmer 
Belt Library, 1893 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles $7, Calif. 

Sterling, Alfred M. [Lit., Mus.], Ste- 
phens C, Columbia, Mo. 

Stockdale, W. H. [Hist.], U of Western 
Ontario, London, Ont., Canada 

Stockholder, Mrs. Katherine Armstrong 
[Eng.], 405844 8th Ave., N.E., Seattle 
5, Wash. 

Stroup, Thomas B. [Eng.], U of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Suida, William E., 8254 Grenfell St., 
Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 

Synnott, Thomas Andrew [Art, Lit.], 22 
Danforth St., Fall River, Mass. 

Sypher, G. Wylie [Fr. Hist.], Boardman 
Hall, Cornell U, Ithaca, N-Y. 

Taylor, Ivan E., Howard U, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Terrill, Carol [Fr. Lit. & Art], Emery 
Rd., Box 1, Lawrence, Kans. 

Thayer, C. G. [Eng.], U of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Thienel, Alois, 44—49th St., Weehawken, 
NJ. 

Trahman, Carl R. [Class.], U of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 

Trotter, Robert M. [Mus.], U of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Veronee, Marvin D., 6144 Kimbark, 
Chicago 37, Il. 

Very, Francis George [Span.], 218 Bas- 
com Hall, U of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wis. 

Weber, Charles E., Dept. of Modern 
Langs., U of Tulsa, Tulsa 4, Okla. 

Weber, Frances Lina, 1 W. 72 St., New 
Viorke23nINeYs 

Wells, James M. [Bibliog.], Newberry 
Library, Chicago 10, Ill. 

Williams, Edward B. [Fr.], Trinity C, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Wittkower, Rudolf [Art], Columbia U, 
New York 27, N.Y. 

Wray, William R. [Eng.], East Central 
State C, Ada, Okla. 


Reviews 


J. G. A. Pocock. The Ancient Constitution and the Feudal Law: A Study 
of English Historical Thought in the Seventeenth Century. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. 1x-+-262 pp. $5.50. 

In The Ancient Constitution and the Feudal Law, J. G. A. Pocock en- 
gages in a very difficult and subtle analysis of the interplay of histori- 
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cal studies with current political interest in the formation of the edu- 
cated seventeenth-century Englishman’s view of the English past. 
The crucial issue, both political and scholarly, concerned the nature of 
English law. Was that law immemorial in the sense that it antedated 
the monarchy, or did it come into being during the reigns of English 
rulers? In a century when the relation of the King to the law lay at the 
very center of a bitter and violent controversy, the merely historical 
question was effectively obscured by the consequences that were as- 
sumed to follow from its settlement. 


If the constitutionalists could show that the laws were as old as, or older than, the 
kings, they might go on to assert a contractual or elective basis for kingship; but if 
the laws had come into being at a time when there was already a king, then nothing 
but the king’s authority could have sanctioned them or made them law, and the 
king might assert a sovereign right to revoke what his predecessors had granted. 


(p. 17) 

Men like Chief Justice Coke, committed to restraining a Stuart 
King within the bounds of law, were moved to assert that law’s im- 
memoriality. In our eyes one event at least—the Norman Conquest— 
would stand as an insuperable obstacle to such a view; but, with the 
aid of the Norman Kings themselves, ever anxious to mask the brute 
facts about William’s usurpation behind soothing claims to legitimate 
succession and continuity, Coke and his friends surmounted the bar- 
rier of the Conquest with the greatest ease. Because of the blinding 
effect of powerful prejudice on the common lawyers, the discovery 
of English feudalism, in which lay the primary institutional signifi- 
cance of the Norman Conquest, was left to a small band of detached 
scholars associated in the Society of Antiquaries, and especially to one 
of them, Sir Henry Spelman. Having tied the feudum to the Conquest 
and having derived much of medieval law and Parliament itself from 
the feudum, by the 1630’s Spelman was in a position to assert that nei- 
ther common law nor Parliament was immemorial. 

Spelman was not concerned to present his reconstruction of the 
English past as a means for the determination of current political con- 
troversies. Most of what he wrote remained unpublished for decades 
after his death. Moreover the common lawyers were so heavily com- 
mitted to the conception of immemorial law that it was not until 
forty years after Spelman’s death that his feudal conception of post- 
Conquest England was put to work politically. Overreaching them- 
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selves, the upholders of the immemorial had attached that conception 
not only to the law but to Parliament, including the House of Com- 
mons. This indefensible position, along with the rediscovery of what 
Spelman had known half century earlier, enabled the Tories to turn 
a withering fire on what had become the Whig theory of the consti- 
tution and to counterassert that, since they both postdated the Con- 
quest, common law and Parliament alike were creatures of the will of 
Kings. On the theoretical level there were two lines of escape from 
the dilemma in which the Whigs found themselves. They could re- 
verse their position and recognize law as the product of history, in 
which events six centuries past could not bind the present. Matthew 
Hale envisaged the possibility of such a view; but it found no takers. 
Alternatively they could proceed in the opposite direction and, dis- 
carding historical claims altogether, rest their assertions of individual 
right on the imprescriptible basis of natural law. And this safe way, of 
course, made its fortune and that of the Whigs in the work of John 
Locke. 

The preceding summary, I fear, gives only a very inadequate view 
of Dr. Pocock’s thoughtful work. That work is closely reasoned and 
persuasive, and it deals with a number of topics and writers not even 
adverted to in the reviewer’s brief summary. Most notably it presents 
a sensible analysis of the views of that much misinterpreted theorist, 
James Harrington, the author of Oceana. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS Jelne Hexter 


G. B. Harrison. A Second Jacobean Journal, 1607-1610. Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1958. 278 pp. $5.50. 

G. B. Harrison, the author-compiler of three Elizabethan journals 
and one Jacobean journal has, after eighteen years, added another vol- 
ume to his justly popular and respected series. Here, as previously, he 
blends scholarship with art. A sound scholar who gives the source of 
every entry in the notes, he is also a writer who is able by condensa- 
tion, paraphrases, and transitions, to give the effect ofa unified whole. 
The result is as near a Pepys’ diary of the period as is conceivable 
without Samuel himself: 

The form of the book being that of a journal, each item stands 
more or less on its own feet, but there are a number of major narra- 
tives running through it which give the book a narrative continuity. 
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A glance at the well-compiled index shows how important certain 
topics were to the gossips of the time. 

The curious character of James 1 dominates the journal, particularly 
because of his dealings with Parliament. The speeches of the king and 
his servants and the replies of the Parliament men show that increas- 
ing hostility which will later lead to the great explosion. Naturally, 
much space is given to the other members of the royal family. This 
includes Lady Arabella Stuart, an unhappy creature who was too close 
to the throne to be allowed the freedom of her desires, and too far 
from the King’s affections to be allowed anything else. There is much 
news from abroad, particularly from France but, most excitingly, 
from the new colonies. Every item of information from Virginia is 
eagerly recorded and the names of Newport, Smith, Powhatan, and 
Pocahontas appear again and again in the entries. 

Of Irish matters, of Jesuits, of intolerance and tolerance, of plays 
and of poems there is much, too. All that was talked about is here, 
and I doubt not, is in much the same proportion as it was in the streets 
of James’ London. 

It is pleasant to note that not only this, but all former journals, 
hitherto available only in English editions, are now published by the 
University of Michigan Press. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE Vernon Hall, Jr. 


Harold S. Wilson. On the Design of Shakespearian Tragedy. (Universi- 
ty of Toronto Department of English Studies and Texts, No. 5.) Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1957. vi+256 pp. $5. 

Professor Wilson has studied ten of Shakespeare’s tragedies ‘as 
parts of an organic whole with certain significant interrelations and 
dynamic connections representing the movement and rhythm of 
Shakespeare’s tragic vision as well as its form’ (p. v). An introductory 
chapter sketches the argument. Under the caption ‘The Order of 
Faith’, Chapter 11 is entitled “Thesis: Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet’ and 
Chapter m, “Antithesis: Othello and Macbeth’; under ‘The Order of 
Nature’, Chapter rv is entitled “Thesis: Julius Caesar and Coriolanus’ 
and Chapter v, ‘Antithesis: Troilus and Cressida and Timon of Athens’; 
under ‘Synthesis’ Chapter vi is entitled ‘Synthesis: Antony and Cleo- 
patra and King Lear’ and Chapter vu, ‘Conclusion’. In the first group 
of plays ‘a Christian conception of the significance of human actions 
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in this world is the ordering principle of the drama’. In the second 
group, the governing principle is a conception of the natural order of 
this world in which man’s nature is a part, without overt reference to 
a divine control of that order or to a system of rewards and punish- 
ments after death’ (pp. 4-5). The Hegelian terms are used as a heuris- 
tic device to suggest ‘that the mood, the thought and movement here 
called “thesis,” in some way beget the movement of thought and 
mood called “antithesis.” ’ The ‘chief concern’ is to show that recon- 
cilement between ‘thesis’ and ‘antithesis’ is achieved only in the last 
two plays examined. They effect a ‘synthesis’ wherein ‘the tragic im- 
plications of all the preceding tragedies . . . are comprehended and 
rendered into a mighty harmony . . . which is strictly tragic, con- 
cerned with the things of this world, with the natural order of man in 
which there is the mystery of human wickedness and suffering, and 
the equal mystery of human magnanimity and love’ (pp. 14-15). 
“Antony and Cleopatra, dealing with the themes of a man’s love for a 
woman and the ambition of empire, mediates between the themes of 
Julius Caesar and Troilus and Cressida, comprehending and in some 
sense reconciling their moods, their conflicts, and their values; King 
Lear, dealing with the relations of the human family and of human 
ingratitude, similarly mediates between Coriolanus and Timon of Ath- 
ens, comprehends and reconciles them’ (pp. 204-205). This ‘culminat- 
ing synthesis . . . consists in the way in which the tragic feeling inher- 
ent in the natural order of things is rendered grander in its appeal to 
our sympathies through a shift in the focus of value which achieves a 
harmony between the natural and the providential orders’. If ‘we 
consider the natural order, not with direct reference to a supernatural 
ordering power which we can apprehend only dimly, if at all, but in- 
directly with reference to the effect of that ordering power upon the 
natural order and upon natural ethics, we retain the human scope of 
the action while enlarging the limits of merely human virtue by 
means of a supernatural sanction’. Antony and Cleopatra and Lear 
hence ‘achieve a harmony or synthesis, a transformation and refine- 
ment, of natural human ethics through the triumphant emergence of 
a supremely Christian value, the value of the new law of human love 
which takes precedence of the old law of justice’ (pp. 216-217). Al- 
though ‘not overtly Christian in its ethical scheme of reference’, this 
synthesis ‘is nevertheless ultimately and distinctively Christian in the 
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ethical attitude reflected. . .. The value of human love in Antony and 
Cleopatra and King Lear is the normative value of natural ethics in a 
Christian view, . . . seen emerging as the supreme value of Shake- 
spearian tragedy’ (p. 212). . 

The first appendix, ‘Shakespearian Tragedy and the Aristotelian 
Hamartia’, justly protests against insisting that Shakespeare's protag- 
onists are rigidly illustrative of the classical “tragic flaw’; the second, 
‘“Tmitation” and “Decorum” in Shakespeare’s Plays’, rightly holds 
that Shakespeare ‘always undertakes to suit his dramatic method to 
the particular needs of his subject-matter—or, in a larger sense, his 
theme—as well as to the actors, the audience, and the other conditions 
of his presentation’ (p. 228). Notes and an index conclude the volume. 

The main argument, clearly and tactfully conducted, is persuasive 
in its over-all impact. The ‘decisive consideration for calling Troilus 
and Cressida and Timon of Athens “tragedies” is that both of them be- 
long as organic and essential parts in an emerging pattern of Shake- 
spearian tragedy which is only complete with Antony and Cleopatra 
and King Lear’ (p. 156). Some readers will still hold that Troilus and 
Cressida is more satire than tragedy, and, possibly, that Timon and 
Coriolanus are too—that the ‘design’ calls for these plays construed as 
tragedies more than the plays call for the ‘design’. But the author is 
alert to both the tragic and the satiric aspects of these Janus-faced 
plays that will probably always divide classifiers. 

Many readers will find the treatment of Hamlet arrestingly bal- 
anced and revealing; so, too, the comment on Romeo and Juliet and 
Lear. Mr. G. Wilson Knight has perhaps over-kindled the author (as 
he himself seems to half confess on p. 161) in his response to Antony 
and Cleopatra. Some of us would hardly write of that play, supreme 
though it is in poetic power: ‘the empire of the love of Antony and 
Cleopatra, as Wilson Knight has emphasized, extends beyond the 
reaches of this world; it expands to fill the universe itself, transcends 
the limitations of the flesh to inhabit the universe of the spirit’ (p. 
159). Antony and Cleopatra are mundane lovers always (as Enobar- 
bus and others continually remind us), although exalted over Acts Iv 
and v by the absoluteness of their passionate love, expressed in be- 
witchingly beautiful verse. If this love seems at first glance utterly at 
odds with Christian values, it must, however, be conceded that ‘only 
within Christian times could this value be treated as thematically cen- 
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tral in so dignified a medium as tragedy’ (p. 212). Certainly Enobar- 
bus is not ‘stricken with such self-loathing that he takes his life’ (p. 
169). He dies of heartbreak after deserting a magnanimous master 
(cf. IV.vi.3 4-36). 

Professor Wilson has written an illuminating book. Traversing 
ground that many wise and learned—and some foolish—commenta- 
tors have, one sometimes thinks, worn wearisomely threadbare, he 
moves with circumspect knowledge of his predecessors and with 
fresh acumen. His study reminds us that great works of art can always 
reveal new facets of meaning and beauty to eyes able to discern them. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Elkin C. Wilson 


Frank W. Wadsworth. The Poacher from Stratford: A Partial Account of 
the Controversy Over the Authorship of Shakespeare’s Plays. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1958. xiv-+174 pp. 
$4.50. 

There long has been a need for some systematic account of the vari- 
ous attempts to find other authors for Shakespeare’s plays, not be- 
cause any of these attempts can be taken seriously but because together 
they constitute so unusual and striking a phenomenon. Professor 
Wadsworth has ploughed bravely through the mass of literature di- 
rected against the supposed ‘Poacher from Stratford’, and what 
emerges is a brief history written with charm and urbanity. It is al- 
ways pleasant reading, and in places it is extremely funny, as in the ac- 
count of the theories of W. C. Arensberg and of his consequent cam- 
paign against the Dean and chapter of Lichfield. The author says at 
the outset that he will give merely an objective account of the anti- 
Shakespearian movement, but he is not objective at all, and there is 
no reason why he should wish to be, even if such objectivity were at 
all possible. His very lack of objectivity enables him to create a witty 
and graceful book out of what might otherwise have been a dull cata- 
logue of absurdities. 

The book is divided into a prologue, five chapters (which the au- 
thor calls acts) and an epilogue. In the first act Professor Wadsworth 
traces the movement back to its beginnings and through the early 
burgeoning of full Baconianism in the mid-nineteenth century with 
the work of William Henry Smith and Delia Bacon. Some of the 
early examples, such as Ravenscroft’s doubts as to the authorship of 
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Titus Andronicus (1687), though made much of by later Baconians, 
are not really a part of the story, for no one before the last decades of 
the eighteenth century ever really questioned the identity of Shake- 
speare as a dramatist or challenged his authorship of more than a few 
doubtful plays. The second and third acts continue the story of the 
Baconians through the cyphers of Ignatius Donelley to the virtual 
selfextinction of the movement in the patent absurdities of Mrs. 
Natalie Rice Clark, W. C. Arensberg, and E. G. Harman. Act four 
deals with the partisans of the earls of Oxford, Derby, and Rutland, 
and the final act concentrates on a handful of miscellaneous recent (?) 
theories such as the arguments in favor of Queen Elizabeth, William 
Seymour, and Christopher Marlowe. 

Professor Wadsworth’s account is simple and straightforward, but 
the reader cannot help feeling when he has put it down that it fails to 
answer the really basic questions, and these are questions which even 
the objective historian cannot evade. The anti-Shakespearian indus-- 
try, in its weird and gigantic proportions and with its patent violation 
of the most elementary principles of logic, has left a deep imprint up- 
on the culture of the last hundred and fifty years—what teacher of 
Shakespeare does not know the very first question he will be asked by 
any stranger to whom he reveals his professionz:—and it must be 
treated as something more important than the ludicrous history which 
Professor Wadsworth unfolds. How can we account for this strange 
phenomenon? How is it related to the intellectual currents of the dec- 
ades which have nurtured it? Why have men of distinction and wis- 
dom in other areas succumbed to its lure, and men like Emerson, 
Whitman, and Clemens been unable to escape its attractions: Why 
will the newspapers banish important events from their front pages 
so as to find room for every fantastic necrophiliac expedition? And 
why have the partisans of Bacon and the rest spent fortunes in sup- 
port of their views and championed their absurd claims with a fanati- 
cism and a tenacity virtually unknown in other areas of human belief? 
These are the questions we must some day answer, but Professor 
Wadsworth makes little attempt to answer them, although he moves 
in the right direction when he points to the middle-class origins of the 
movement, its strong overtones of social snobbery, and its particular 
appeal to members of certain professions. It is not the function of a 
reviewer to criticize a book for what it did not set out to do (although 
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its very failure to undertake an obvious though difficult task is an im- 
plicit fault), but one cannot help wishing that the author had been less 
afraid to speculate about his copious data and to draw broader con- 
clusions from it. 

One is not always sure to what audience Professor Wadsworth’s 
book is directed. The absence of footnotes makes for a pleasant and 
attractive format, but the serious student who may wish to go further 
in this complex field will be annoyed by the spotty and inadequate 
documentation of the book. Where can we read an account of the 
important meeting of the Ipswich Philosophic Society in 1805 when 
the Wilmot-Cowell theory was for the first time disclosed? Who is 
the ‘Shakespearean scholar’ who discovered in 1932 the manuscripts 
of Cowell’s speeches, and where are these manuscripts presently to be 
found (pp. 17-18)? Where did William Henry Smith in 1856 publish 
his open letter to Lord Ellesmere (p. 28)? Where may we read the ex- 
change between Percy Allen and John Drinkwater (p. 116), and 
where did James Greenstreet publish the three essays in 1891-92 
which gave such important impetus to the Derby movement (p. 101)? 
These are merely some random examples of the kind of documentary 
omission with which the book abounds and which is particularly re- 
grettable because the information (which the author obviously has) 
might so easily have been supplied. The book would have profited 
further from at least a selected bibliography of the voluminous litera- 
ture on its subject. Interesting and amusing as Professor Wadsworth’s 
study may be, it is not so thorough or thoughtful a work as his sub- 
ject might warrant. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY Irving Ribner 


Abbie Findlay Potts. Shakespeare and “The Faerie Queene’. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1958. xli-+-269 pp. $4.50. 

This imaginative and finely-written book is likely to exasperate 
more people than it pleases. Shakespeareans may well object to whole- 
sale displacement of accepted sources of the plays in favor of Spen- 
serian influences, analogies, parallels, and echoes, while Spenserians 
may well agree with the author’s admission that ‘this book does scant 
justice to Spenser’s poem’. Yet there is real value for literary history 
in bringing together in systematic and pervasive relationship as Chris- 
tian humanists the two greatest writers of the Elizabethan period, and 
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showing their endorsement of each other through ‘the mythic and 
ethic substructure on which both poets have relied’. This the study 
achieves more perceptively, one feels, than the only similar work on 
a comparable scale, W. B. C. Watkins’ Shakespeare and Spenser. 

In none of the plays listed by Meres in 1598 does the author find 
any trace of Spenser’s influence. Beginning with Much Ado, however, 
‘Shakespeare’s comedy acquires another dimension’—that of Spen- 
serian ethics. His study of The Faerie Queene at the turn of the century 
may explain his resistance to the mechanical puppetry of Jonsonian 
comedy of humors. In the five tragedies Shakespeare has fully mas- 
tered the Spenserian ethos, so that ‘any traces of Spenserian allegory 
are overlaid’; yet archetypal resemblances in situation and character 
can be detected. Finally, in the late plays “Shakespearean hero and 
heroine have been conceived in the enchanting tradition of Spenserian 
romance’. Thus a continuing and fruitful relationship between poet 
and dramatist, particularly in the period 1599-1604, ‘and less distinctly 
thereafter’, is what Professor Potts seeks to demonstrate. 

The evidence supporting this thesis is of two quite different kinds. 
Many illuminating cross references are discovered when the author is 
content to rely on archetypal or universal motifs in order to draw 
Spenser and Shakespeare together within a common frame of ethical 
prepossession. For example, Spenser’s Book of Courtesy throws light 
on Much Ado if Serena and Hero are regarded as two victims of the 
Blatant Beast of slander, and on Twelfth Night if Briana-Calidore are 
regarded as prototypes of Olivia-Cesario. The Legend of Justice in a 
broad sense furnishes an analogue for the therapeutic action of Measure 
for Measure, and the Bower of Bliss conceivably recurs in the Palace of 
Priam. The mythic ordeal of the Red Cross Knight as, ‘imperiled by 
diverse kinds of disintegrative evil’, he moves from illness to whole- 
ness provides an example of regeneration of the kind supremely illus- 
trated in the design of Shakespearean tragedy. All this is stimulating 
literary analysis. 

Unfortunately the other kind of evidence offered descends to a 
level of questionable particularity in the endless citation of verbal 
parallels between The Faerie Queene and Shakespeare’s plays. Few of 
these parallels are exclusive or distinctive enough to be convincing. 
The milder dangers in this method, even though employed, as here, 
by a mature scholar, are illustrated when significance is attributed to 
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stereotyped Plutonian imagery common to Spenser’s Cave of Mam- 
mon and two scenes (rv, iv and y, ii) of Troilus and Cressida, or when 
Spenser's regret for a lost Golden Age in the Prologue to Book v, a 
convention in poetry since Hesiod, is found echoed in various con- 
texts in Hamlet, Measure for Measure, and Timon of Athens. More ter- 
rifying possibilities in parallel-hunting appear when the names of both 
Iago and Iachimo are derived from Archimago. What might stand as 
a plausible case on the level of myth is sometimes vitiated as the au- 
thor casts her net too wide, quickly passing from the broadest of rela- 
tions in an ‘archetypal situation’ to the narrowest of relations in strained 
verbal parallels; this occurs, in my view, in the discussions of All’s 
Well, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, and Cymbeline. 
The last chapter, “Of Forms and Shapes’, points up a resemblance 
between the narrative pattern of Spenser and the dramatic pattern of 
Shakespeare, as the structure of the various books of The Faerie Queene 
is provocatively brought to bear on Shakespeare’s five-act structure. 
Both poets project disciplinary action in connection with a revelatory 
ordeal, and an ethical test is the symbolic form in which the work of 
both is shaped. They give a true basanos or touchstone by their faith in 
the reality of human value and by their belief in the potential redeem- 
ability of human nature. Here, and elsewhere when the two poets are 
related on an abstract level, the book contains some profound insights 
that help us to understand the configurations of Spenser’s and Shake- 
speare’s art. I feel, finally, that the genuine merits of the book out- 
weigh its faults. 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY Waldo F. McNeir 


Irving Ribner. The English History Play in the Age of Shakespeare. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1957. xii-+- 
354 pp. $5. 

Irving Ribner’s The English History Play in the Age of Shakespeare 
affords us a fairly systematic survey of the chronicle or history play in 
England from its origin in medieval miracle or morality to Ford’s 
Perkin Warbeck (1634). Mr. Ribner has assimilated various recent 
studies of the history plays, and in ways reassessed them, and he pro- 
vides here a framework of his own for the surveying of existing ma- 
terials. His groupings of plays under dominant headings, and his com- 
ments about each group, are useful and suggestive. He points out that 
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writers of these plays mingled very freely the stuff of legend and the 
moralities with that of history, and in this as in other ways followed 
the example of Renaissance historiographers, Italian, French, and 
English. Like the English chroniclers, many dramatists were apolo- 
gists, in effect, for theories of government current at the time. 

One of Mr. Ribner’s central theses is that history, as distinguished 
from comedy and tragedy, can be called a viable and independent 
form of drama, exhibiting a wide variety of relationships between 
man and fate, ranging from the secular view of Marlowe, who creates 
protagonists primarily responsible for their own destinies, to the prov- 
idential view characteristic of Shakespeare. He devotes considerable 
attention to the shifting attitudes of Shakespeare’s histories, from the 
governing royalism of the parts of Henry IV—in which the reign 
even of a usurper can be partly justified, if he is strong and able—to 
the justification for rebellion and regicide in Macbeth. Mr. Ribner isa 
better historian than critic of the drama. In his reading of Shake- 
speare’s major histories and Shakespeare’s tragedies based upon Eng- 
lish history, he pursues a straightforward linear approach which sup- 
ports his over-all thesis somewhat too neatly. His perhaps excessive 
emphasis upon the didactic nature of the histories, his view of Falstaff 
as chiefly a morality Vice, and his doctrinaire reading of Lear, for 
example, are far too simple and predictable. Indeed, his approach does 
not enable him to render an adequate account of many non-Shake- 
spearean histories, and his conception of the ways in which history is 
transformed into drama and of the historical or dramatic imagination 
itself cannot explain what we find in the greater history plays. 

SMITH COLLEGE Ray: Dorius 


Derek A. Traversi. Shakespeare: From Richard II to Henry V. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1957. 198 pp. $4.75. 

Derek Traversi’s Shakespeare: From Richard II to Henry V, parts of 
which have appeared earlier in Scrutiny, is as valuable a contribution 
to Shakespeare studies as his Approach to Shakespeare and his Shake- 
speare: the Last Phase. It is as sensitive as these to qualities of tone and 
poetic texture, and thus complements the more historical or concep- 
tual emphasis of the last book-length study of the Shakespearean his- 
tories by E. M. W. Tillyard. Mr. Traversi’s reading of these four 
plays is always complicated and subtle. He distinguishes between the 
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characters of the Prince and Falstaff, at various stages in their develop- 
ment, primarily in terms of the virtues or qualities appropriate to 
either public or private life. Henry rv and the Prince are thus seen as 
able men of power who sacrifice many aspects of life to the political; 
Falstaff as a great clown and renegade who embodies at once the sick- 
ness of England and generous qualities of mind and spirit lacking in 
the calculating Lancastrians. 

Each of the four long chapters in this book devoted to a single play 
presents an interpretation which holds action, character, language, 
and idea in equipoise. The method is comparative and analytic, re- 
peatedly alerting us in our reading of critical passages to what is being 
expressed elsewhere. The book is especially helpful in demonstrating 
ways in which Shakespeare turns a difficult story and an awkward bit 
of legend to dramatic advantage. From Prince Hal’s first soliloquy to 
the rejection of Falstaff, Mr. Traversi sees controversial passages in the 
parts of Henry IV in the light of his unified interpretation of structure 
and theme. If his repeated use of certain stylistic devices—of paral- 
lelism, antithesis, and paradox—seems at times a mannerism, the 
reading of Shakespeare’s text which his approach makes possible 
renders many simpler interpretations partial, inflexible, or thesis-rid- 
den. We note, however, that he seeks everywhere in these plays for 
suggestions concerning the limitations of public life, public figures, or 
the political ethic, and we can sometimes detect in his reading a strain 
of special pleading and a predominant moralistic emphasis, especially 
in his interpretation of the last play of the series. In comparing Henry 
V with Coriolanus, for instance, he probably sees the ethic of the his- 
tories too much in the light of that of the tragedies. But his concep- 
tion of the multiple réles played by Falstaff, and his fresh demonstra- 
tion of the unity of characterization and theme throughout these 
plays, are very important additions to a critical literature which is 
growing at an exhilarating, and appalling, rate. 

SMITH COLLEGE R. J. Dorius 


George L. Mosse. The Holy Pretence: A Study in Christianity and Rea- 
son of State from William Perkins to John Winthrop. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1957. 159 pp. 21 shillings. 

The relation between prudence and principle is an old question in 
the realms of action and its verbalization a persistent concern of polit- 
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ical rhetoric. The ancient metaphor of Dove and Serpent and Mach- 
iavelli’s of the Lion and the Fox, have figuratively fixed the problem 
for the West, just as ‘policy’ came to stand for the practical, the states- 
man’s, the sometimes less than ‘virtuous’, choice. 

Professor Mosse, whose title is taken from a Jacobean pamphleteer 
giving advice to his king, explores some facets of this problem as it 
arose among the English Puritans and afterwards found further ex- 
tensions in dite experience of those who had to rule the Puritan settle- 
ments in America. Set against the background of English “Machiavel- 
lianism’ and English Catholic casuistry, in which similar problems 
and methods led to specifically different conclusions, his study exam- 
ines the history of the interaction of Christian ethics with reason of 
state in a limited and sharply defined sphere. Its chief subject is the 
body of arguments, as thus defined, of the two divines Perkins and 
Ames, master and pupil, whose ideas were unfolded in a largely theo- 
retical milieu, and of Governor Winthrop, whose necessity was to 
square his faith with his politics in action. Both of the former laid the 
casuistical foundations on which the structure of the latter’s justifica- 
tions were built. Both strongly assumed a relationship between policy 
and Christianity, in which policy, usually defined as an expedient but 
‘wicked’ action for the sake of reason of state, is transformed into 
Christian prudence. By such argument reason of state is reason of 
faith, and policy becomes Christian policy since the end in view is 
more than merely secular. In Ames the tie-in with reason of state is 
perhaps more explicitly developed, the coercive power of the Magis- 
trate for the “common good’ more heavily stressed, than in Perkins, 
yet both share equal concern for ‘circumstances’ and ‘necessity’, out 
of which prudence perforce arises. Both emphasize also ‘intention’ 
rather than individual acts as the principle by which the Magistrate is 
to be judged. 

What these two divines thus theoretically maintained John Win- 
throp applied in practice, defending the acts of the Magistrate, even 
when contrary to normal legal custom, if they have proceeded ac- 
cording to his “best skill and judgment’ with the good of the Com- 
monwealth in mind. How practical and religious reasons, even so, 
could stand at odds with one another, is nowhere better illustrated in 
Winthrop’s career than in his attitude to the struggle between La 
Tour and d’Aulnay for the governorship of French Acadia. Richard 
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Saltonstall accused him of supporting a secular war, and not one 
waged for religious reasons. Winthrop, on the other hand, took La 
Tour’s side, partly because, as a matter of the public good, this would 
mean, should La Tour succeed, closer commercial relations with 
Massachusetts. 

Historians too often have tended to stress the ‘modernness’ of rea- 
son of state and the attempts by statesmen to identify it with Christian 
reasons. Professor Mosse gives us a fresh illustration of the principle 
in an earlier period. The student of Western politics and political 
writings with an even longer time in mind will recall its importance 
earlier still, when the problem itself and some of the solutions were 
already being roughed out by lawyers and casuists of the Middle 
Ages. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Theodore Silverstein 


Domenico Vittorini. The Age of Dante. A concise history of Italian cul- 
ture in the years of the Early Renaissance. Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Press, 1957. xv-+-151 pp., bibliography, index. $6. 

In the past the scholars who wrote on the Age of Dante or on Flor- 
ence in the Age of Dante referred to a period roughly between 1250 
and 1330 as the age that molded his mind and in return received the 
imprint of his personality and his work. Now, ina beautifully printed 
and illustrated volume, ‘the first of a series of ages which center 
around the dominant figures of particular epochs’, Domenico Vit- 
torini has attempted an entirely different chronology. Like many 
other scholars he sees in Dante the outstanding representative of an 
epoch called the Early Renaissance. But for Vittorini the Early Ren- 
aissance begins as early as the year 1000 and ends with Dante’s death 
in 1321 or even later, depending upon the criterion he applies. Im- 
pressed with the efforts of scholars such as H. Pirenne, Charles H. 
Haskins, G. Sarton and others to revise Burckhardt’s concept of the 
Renaissance, he turns his attention to the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, when ‘in a rudimentary manner the basic traits of our civiliza- 
tion’ appear. These traits, he believes, are the result of the rise around 
the year 1000 in Italy and elsewhere of the ‘free city’, in which he sees 
among other modern developments ‘a forerunner of future democ- 
racy’. These cities created a civilization which, in contrast to the pre- 
ceding ‘Christian Age’, was no longer monastic though ‘still very 
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religious’ and was already marked ‘by scientific and practical interests 
orienting itself toward the earth’. This latter defmition that reappears 
elsewhere in the book as ‘rebirth of civilization in new forms’ and as 
‘life viewed as a human experience’ is considerably narrowed down 
when Vittorini attempts to divide the whole period of the “Renais- 
sance’ into ‘cultural zones’ measured in terms of changing attitudes 
toward the classical heritage as the most important compound of 
(medieval) culture. We are then treated to a periodization like the 
following: Religious Humanism—the Christian Age before 1000; 
Moral Humanism—the Early Renaissance or Age of Dante including 
the time of Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Coluccio Salutati; Aesthetic 
Humanism—the Humanists of the fifteenth century whose “goal was 
neither religious nor moral’; and so on. There is further a division 
between true and false Humanism, this latter represented by a ‘nega- 
tive type’ called Rhetorical Humanism, which flourished at the same 
time with all the others! At the end of the volume, however, the au- 
thor begins to doubt the validity of his “cultural zones’, and we learn 
that, ‘with Dante’s death in 1321, an age ended’ and a new one, the 
age of Petrarch and Boccaccio, arose. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the author did not heed the wise warn- 
ing of E. Gilson which he himself quotes in his preface that we must 
write the history of Ages before we define them. As it is the three 
first chapters of the book in which he surveys the cultural trends of 
the earlier centuries of his ‘Renaissance’ are hopelessly out of focus 
both chronologically and topically. In order to uphold his chronology 
he is forced to antedate achievements which belong to later periods 
such as the rise of universities, the study of Roman law, Gothic archi- 
tecture, etc. Also, because of the long-drawn-out lines and the hap- 
hazard treatment of contributions to culture during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the author fails to relate the currents described in 
his general panorama to Dante’s Florence. Neither in the three survey 
chapters nor in the one on Dante’s formative years (ch. 7) are we told 
through what channels such paramount influences as Dominican 
theology and philosophy, Averroism, Aristotle’s politics and political 
rhetoric, Arabic and Greek medicine, astronomy and astrology 
reached and affected Dante. And who would get the impression from 
the few lines on Giotto at the end of the short survey of the Fine Arts 
(p. . that, to put it in general terms, the painter belonged to Dante’s 
world? 
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It is regrettable that Vittorini failed in the general and introductory 
part of his work. Otherwise his book would have filled a real gap in 
English historical literature, since Robert Davidsohn’s masterful vol- 
umes on Florence in the time of Dante (Geschichte von Florenz, rv, 1, 
2, 3) have never been translated. Along with other indispensable 
works on this period, such as A. Doren’s Wirtschafisgeschichte von 
Florenz and F. Schevill’s History of Florence, Davidsohn’s work is not 
listed in Vittorini’s bibliography. But the author has done excellent 
work in the six chapters on the development of vernacular poetry and 
prose. Here, in contrast to the earlier chapters, Vittorini succeeds ad- 
mirably in showing how Dante was indebted to the Italian literary 
movements of his century. The volume will prove its worth as an in- 
troduction to early literary problems such as the struggle against con- 
ventions for self-expression. 

THE CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK Helene Wieruszowski 


Augustin Renaudet. Humanisme et Renaissance. Genéve: Droz, 1958. 
279 pp. 40 Swiss francs. 

Every admirer of Renaudet’s great scholarship and every student 
of the Renaissance will be pleased and enriched by this collection of 
eighteen articles. Of these eighteen, seven are reviews of books, one 
appearing in print for the first time, and the other six are reprints 
from French and Italian journals (1924-51). Of the remaining eleven 
articles, one, ‘Ethique humaniste et spiritualité de Pétrarque’, is pub- 
lished for the first time, and the others are reprinted from French and 
Italian journals and homage studies (1908-55). 

The articles range over general topics (such as twenty-two pages 
on the definition of ‘humanisme’), Dante, Petrarch, various aspects of 
Erasmus, Lefévre d’Etaples, Marguerite de Navarre, Rabelais, Guic- 
ciardini, and Bruno. 

But not one of these articles is a mere reprint, however valuable a 
mere reprint might be. In each case the author has carefully gone over 
his manuscript and has brought his copious footnotes up to date. His 
most informative review of Busson’s Les sources et le développement du 
rationalisme dans la littérature frangaise de la Renaissance very well illus- 
trates the author’s revisions. This review appeared originally in 1924 
in the Revue d histoire littéraire de la France but it has been brought up 
to date to take into account additions made by Busson to his monu- 
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mantel study in a second edition which appeared in 1957. Moreover, 
he has eliminated in the body of the review a discussion of thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century German mystics as possible sources, reflecting 
not only changes made by Busson but changes in his own point of 
view as well. In short, the book is very much alive, very much of our 
own day and hour, even though it be largely made up of what one 
might call reprints. There is an excellent (and apparently complete) 
index of proper names, and the paper, presentation, and printing are 
most agreeable and of high quality. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Robert E. Taylor 


John E. Uhler. Morley’s Canzonets for Three Voices. (Louisiana State 
University Studies, Humanities series, no. 7.) Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1957. v-+-49 pp., facs. $2.50. 

According to Professor Uhler, this volume ‘is intended for the gen- 
eral student of the Renaissance’ rather than for the scholar. The fac- 
simile, occupying the greater part of the book, is not of one of the 
original editions (1593 and 1606) as had been Professor Uhler’s earlier 
Morley’s Canzonets for Two Voices (Baton Rouge, 1954), but of the 
second German edition (Rostock, 1624), with texts adapted by Dan- 
icle Friderici after translations by Johan von Steinbach. This choice is 
explained by Professor Uhler as follows: “The original English edi- 
tions, rare as they are, are not difficult to find. But after two years’ 
persistent search, I have discovered only two fragments of the Ger- 
man edition, one at Hanover, the other at Leipzig, which together 
make a complete whole . . . For the first time since 1624 they are re- 
produced and preserved here against the possibility of a catastrophe 


It is doubtful that publication of the German edition will fulfill Pro- 
fessor Uhler’s avowed intention. The general student of the Renais- 
sance, and no less the musicologist, will turn to Morley’s original to 
study music so closely united to its text. The literary historian will find 
the German texts available in an edition by W. Bolle, Die gedruckten 
englischen Liederbiicher bis 1600, in Palaestra xx1x (Berlin, 1903), 
Pp. 250-259, to which Professor Uhler does not refer. Of his publica- 
tion of the English texts, he remarks: ‘For the first time since the edi- 
tion of 1631, the words are reproduced below exactly as Morley 
wrote them in the cantus part ...’. Buta critical edition of these texts 
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had also been published by Bolle, citing variants in the different voice 
parts. However, Professor Uhler includes the texts of ‘pious para- 
phrases’ of Morley’s canzonets in Oxford, Christ Church mss. 739- 
743, contributing something to our knowledge of the dissemination 
of these pieces. 

In his discussion of the music, Professor Uhler leans heavily on Ed- 
mund H. Fellowes’ English Madrigal Composers. Fellowes’ statement 
(p. 179) that, at the end of no. 16, ‘the dominant pedal is to be noticed 
as one of the early examples of this device’ is magnified by Professor 
Uhler (p. 20) to ‘a conclusion quite novel in its day’. Terminal pedal- 
points, including those on the dominant, had been stock-in-trade for 
over a century before Morley; they are characteristic of the style of 
Josquin des Prez, around 1500. In general, the author approaches mu- 
sic from an elementary point of view. 

He also fails to indicate the historic importance of Morley’s can- 
zonets in the development of the English madrigal. Their significance 
has been stated by Gustave Reese in Music in the Renaissance; Morley’s 
‘canzonets’ were really little madrigals, and the first important Eng- 
lish works in this genre published. Such small masterpieces of emo- 
tional word-painting as Deep lamenting (no. 9) or Now must I dye re- 
cureless (no. 13) are far removed from the light, simple style of the 
Italian canzonetta. 

Unfortunately, Professor Uhler and Louisiana State University 
have missed a valuable opportunity to acquaint the general student 
of the Renaissance with the original musical and poetic thought of 
Morley’s canzonets. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY Martin Picker 


Joseph Gantner. Leonardos Visionen von der Sintflut und vom Untergang 
der Welt. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1958. 264 pp. 54 illustrations. Bros- 
chiert 41.45 Swiss francs. DM 40.—. Leinen 46.60 Swiss francs. 
Gantner’s impressive new book is the monograph of an idea which, 
as the author claims, occupied a central position in the mind of Leo- 
nardo throughout his entire life. Its theme is already manifest in the 
landscape backgrounds of the Uffizi Baptism and Annunciation, the 
Louvre Annunciation and the verso of the Arno Valley drawing from 
1473. In each case mountains are shown surrounding lakes or sur- 
rounded by oceans. Their forms are not distinct and precise, but 
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rather vague and blurred. Gantner interprets this sfumato rendition of 
the distant lands as a prefiguration of Leonardo’s vision of the end of 
the world: the water permeates earth and rocks and washes them 
away. The theme continues in the background of St. Jerome. It is re- 
ferred to in the ‘arch landscape’ of the Madonna of the Rocks. It ap- 
pears on the walls of the Sala delle Asse and it fills the backgrounds of 
the Madonna Metterza and the Mona Lisa.! Finally it becomes auton- 
omous in the Destruction and Deluge series of drawings from the 

second decade of the sixteenth century.” ; 

In addition to these visual documents Gantner discusses in detail 
Leonardo’s writings related to or directly connected with the theme. 
They cover the years from the middle of the 1480’s via the Profezie 
from about 1494-97 and the Catastrophe in Armenia from about 
1497-99 to the last descriptions of the Deluge from after 1500. Exten-- 
sive excerpts from these notes, in Italian and German translation, are 
appended to the book. 

In Gantner’s view, then, these visions become a leitmotif of Leo- 
nardo’s wuvre. Furthermore, since they are the only theme in which 
the two areas of Leonardo’s activities, science and art, merge without 
seam, they provide a key for the understanding of the man. Tracing 
the history of these visions helps to unfold the creative workings of 
his mind. 

Creation or destruction? Or should one say the creation of destruc- 
tion?—a destruction the more terrifying because it is based on the 
plausibility of natural forces at work which Leonardo had investi- 
gated in absorbing detail. While it is unquestionable that Leonardo 
envisioned such destruction, Gantner’s point of view turns these vi- 
sions into an idée fixe of the artist. It is difficult to recognize the same 
Leonardo who has been admired primarily for his inventions and 
scientific explorations; in other words, for those constructive ideas 
which anticipated so much of the modern sciences. 

Gantner himself is well aware of this change in interpretation. He 
therefore discusses in the first part of the book—a good quarter of the 

1 The difficulty of pinpointing exactly the meaning of these sfumato landscapes is 
proved by this antithesis: whereas Gantner recognizes in the Mona Lisa background 
natural forces in their work of destruction, Dr. Kenneth D. Keele interprets ‘the prime- 
val background’ as ‘the Creation’; cf. Time, Dec. 22, 1958, p. 41. 


? E. Wind, however, thinks that these drawings probably were intended as designs 
for theatrical festivals (The Listener, May 1, 1952, p- 706) 
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total text—the foundations for his new interpretation. His principal 
concept is that of the ‘prefiguration’ with which he designates ‘all 
those preparatory forms which the artist creates in himself and out of 
himself until that moment when the work enters the state of the in- 
tended material completion’. By moving the ‘intuitive act into the 
center’, the incompleteness of the final work loses its negative as- 
pects. Since the forms in the prefiguration remain in a certain flux— 
transmutazione di forme—il non finito has the positive characteristic of 
prescientia in which art and science are not yet separated. For, Leonardo 
himself defines prescientia as notizie delle cose ch’é possivine che possin 
venire. The end of the world is the fundamental vision of the presci- 
entia and thus it is the key problem of Leonardo’s euvre. 

The deduction of these terms and their conclusion in Gantner’s 
book, although based on Leonardo’s notes, does not avoid sounding 
like an apologia for incompletion and fragmentation. Furthermore, 
the author implies a causal relation between Leonardo’s specific crea- 
tive act and the theme of destruction; which, to my mind, is an un- 
convincing postulate. But the value of these terms as methodological 
tools lies in the fact that they help in shifting the focus of interest from 
an analysis of Leonardo’s works as objects of admiration to an inquiry 
into the moving forces behind and within the realm of Leonardo’s 
thoughts. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Karl M. Birkmeyer 

LOS ANGELES 


Raymond R. MacCurdy. Francisco de Rojas Zorilla and the Tragedy. 
(University of New Mexico Publications in Language and Literature, 
Number 13.) Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1958. 
xiii 161 pp. Paper, $2. 

Among the dramatists of the Golden Age, Rojas cultivated the 
tragic mode more assiduously than most. This monograph contains 
the most comprehensive examination to date of his little-studied con- 
tribution to Spanish tragedy. 

A summary of what is known of Rojas’ short but productive life 
(1607-48) comprises the first of the two introductory chapters. A 
brief account of Renaissance and Golden Age tragedy then touches 
upon the principal attitudes toward Classical tragedy adopted by ear- 
lier and contemporary Spanish playwrights. The analysis of Rojas’ 
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tragedies constitutes the remaining bulk of the work and is presented 
under the major chapter headings of ‘Theme and Story’, ‘Characters’, 
‘Technique and Art’, and “Conception and Fulfillment’. While the 
following paragraph from the ‘Conclusion’ (p. 139) does not pre- 
cisely convey the substance of this detailed exposition, it seems to rep- 
resent the most significant conclusion to which the analysis has led the 
author: 


To a large degree Rojas’ tragic art represents a return to Spanish tragedy as it was 


cultivated a half-century earlier—before Lope de Vega forged the new, all-purpose- ” 


ful comedia. There are in Rojas’ tragedies, as in those of Juan de la Cueva and his fol- 
lowers, the same concern with the Senecan themes of revenge and fortune, the same 
preoccupation with exaggerated tragic types, the same cult of violence, the same 
unrestrained expression of emotion. We have seen that most Senecan themes per- 
sisted in the theatre of Lope de Vega and his disciples where they were refined and 
enriched but seldom left to stand alone as tragedy. They too became a part of the 
multitudinous ingredients that formed the new comedia. Heir to both the Cuevan 
and Lopean schools, Rojas seized upon the Senecanism of Cueva but fashioned his 
tragedies with the technical refinements and dramaturgical sophistication of Lope 
and Calderén. 


Since Rojas rarely identified his tragedies as such and apparently - 


left no critical writings, it is necessary to ask what criteria have guided 
the author in singling out the ‘tragedies’ from among the comedias. 
Two assaying devices have been applied: one, a formal definition of 
tragedy utilized by Menéndez y Pelayo in his study of Calderén (p. 
20), the other, the familiar check list of distinctions between Renais- 
sance tragedy and comedy formulated by Spingarn (p. 124). This can 
be a fruitful technique and has, as in the past, yielded useful and illu- 
minating information. An inherent weakness, however, tends to viti- 
ate its results. By appealing to abstract definitions (assumed to be valid 
for Rojas) as the principal measuring instrument, we remain outside 
the mind of Rojas, comparing here, testing there; but the guiding ab- 
straction is not set aside long enough to determine from within the 
unique quality of the tragedian, defined in terms of his personal and 
total view of tragedy. We have here (as indeed the author tells us in 
his title) a treatment of Rojas and ‘the tragedy’, but we are still not 
wholly informed on ‘Rojas’ tragedy’. We cannot be thus instructed 
until all that Rojas conceived as tragic is scrutinized with equal care. 
If this includes martyr plays (excluded in the study), then we should 
search out the principles of tragedy that would comprehend these. 
MacCurdy’s study enriches our knowledge of Rojas’ dramatic 
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technique and enlarges our store of information on Golden Age treat- 
ment of tragic themes. No one, I would judge, is better prepared to 
continue the study of Rojas’ tragic vision. There still remains, it 
seems, a need for his originally-conceived chapter on Rojas’ tragic 
art: a synthesis planned along slightly ampler lines. This would not 
only add a new facet to our abstraction of Renaissance and Golden 
Age ‘tragedy’—part of the much-buffeted super-abstraction of the 
Tragedy—but could at the same time give us a self-contained, Rojas- 
centered appraisal of the tragic world of Rojas, which is at least as 
important. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Edwin J. Webber 


Livre des Habitants de Geneve, Tome I: 1549-1560. Ed. Paul-F. Geisen- 
dorf. (Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, Vol. xxvi). Geneva: 


Broz, 1957. xxii-+-273 pp. 42 S.F, 


( 
{ 


This is the first complete printing of a document in the State Ar- 
chives of Geneva, Switzerland, that lists chronologically some 5,000 
persons who were granted residency rights during the years indicated 
in the title. The importance of the document lies quite simply in the 
fact that the indispensable prerequisite for admission to Genevese resi- 
dency was a firm belief in the Reformed faith. Hence, this arid roster 
of names takes on a European significance, for it records day by day a 
major Protestant migration of perhaps 20,000 souls (only male adults 
are listed) to the hospitable refuge of Calvin’s City of the Elect on the 
very eve of the religious wars in France. 

In a large number of cases—I should estimate about half—the occu- 
pation or social status of the refugees has been clearly recorded by the 
sixteenth-century clerk, furnishing us with invaluable insight into the 
social history of Calvinism. Where occupations are given, craft work- 


_ ers clearly predominate, with such industries as carpentry, watch and 


jewelry manufacture, shoemaking, wool carding, and cloth working 
everywhere in evidence. Merchants are positively identified as such in 


- much smaller number, while there is a sprinkling of gentilshommes, 


‘honorables’, and seigneurs. 

In almost every case the place of origin is given, and this is perhaps 
the chief value of the document, thanks to a superlative geographical 
index prepared by the editor, M. Paul-P. Geisendorf, arranged by 
provinces and subindexed for present-day départements (for France), 
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arrondissements, and towns. The index is itself almost clear enough to 
serve as a rough map showing the concentration of Calvinism in 
France and Italy. By way of testing its utility, I was able in a matter of 
two minutes to assemble widely scattered references to the six refu- 
gees from the insignificant village of Is-sur-Tille (Céte d’Or) and 


identify their professions (one carpenter, a leather worker, two wool 


carders, and two cloth workers). Approximately 90% of the mi- 
grants came from regions within the present frontiers of France and 


every French département is represented, but the predominant sources ~ 


were, as might be expected, Languedoc (especially Nimes, Mont- — 


pellier, and Toulouse), Normandy (Rouen and Dieppe), and the 
Ile-de-France (Paris, Meaux, and Beauvais). Most revealing, how- 
ever, is the very large number of small towns and villages represent- 
ed. In entire regions of France, these were far more important sources 
of the Calvinist exodus than the middling and large towns. Hundreds 
of these places are so small that one wonders at the economic plight of 
the village when what must have been its only cobbler or baker em- 


braced the Reform and decamped for Geneva. The hundreds of ar- 


rivals from Italy (Lucca, Cremona, Verona, Venice, the Kingdom of 
Naples, and even the Papal States), from Mary Tudor’s England, 
from Spain, Portugal, and Poland, and from such distant islands as 
Malta, Crete, and Corcyra, are all duly recorded. 

The subsequent history of these Protestant refugees is a mystery 
that challenges further scholarly investigation. To a student of the 
Geneva of the next two centuries very few of these names are recog- 
nizable, and M. Geisendorfhas determined that fewer than 500 (10%) 
were subsequently granted letters of bourgeoisie indicating a perman- 
ent successful establishment in the town. Clearly, Geneva did not 
have the resources to support what may have amounted to a doubling 
of her population, and the overwhelming majority of the newcomers 
had to move on elsewhere or move back to their places of origin. 
This latter possibility is most intriguing. Professor Robert Kingdon 
has recently shown the important organizing role played by Geneva 
in the background of the French religious wars (Geneva and the Com- 
ing of the Wars of Religion in France, 1555-1563, reviewed in RN x, 3 
[Autumn, 1957], pp. 152-154). Now, in the Livre des Habitants we 
have 5,000 embittered exiles, all under the direct influence of Calvin 
and the militant Genevese pastorate who were busy organizing a net- 
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work of conspiracy throughout France. With the elaborate index of 
M. Geisendorf as a point of departure, would diligent research in the 
municipal or departmental records of (say) Orleans, Chartres, and 
Blois reveal the reappearance and subsequent political activity of the 
Genevese refugees? After 1562 it must have appeared that a return to 
their homeland was only possible if their religious convictions won 
on the battlefield. Do any of these names appear among the soldiers 
of Condé and Coligny or among French trial records? Significantly, 
the roster of refugees ends at the time of the Conspiracy of Amboise; 
only two years later the civil war was raging. I detect at least one first- 
rate doctoral dissertation locked up in the pages of the Livre des Habi- 
tants de Genéve, but I confess its preparation would require enormous 
patience and an ability to survive countless disappointments and dead 
ends. 

A second and shorter volume is in preparation which will carry the 
roster through the final years 1572-74 and 1585-88. 
LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE Patrick F. O’Mara 


Horst Wagenfiihr. Handelsfiirsten der Renaissance. Stuttgart: Schuler 
Verlag, 1957. 218 pp. 34 ill., 23 in color. D.M. 24.80. 

This attractive volume on merchant princes of the Renaissance is 
designed for the general reader interested in the Renaissance and offers 
a thesis of interest to the specialist as well. The book is lavishly illus- 
trated, though the portraits leave something to be desired as color re- 
productions. The author takes a somewhat Burckhardtian view of the 
Renaissance, extending it geographically to the wider European 
arena and in content to include the great businessmen of the era. Pro- 
fessor Wagenfihr finds the core of the Renaissance to be a creative 
dynamic which not only pervades all aspects of thought and action 
but gives unity to the diversity of expression. 

He sets out to demonstrate this in the Renaissance merchant prince, 
selecting for the purpose the careers of sixteen great merchants, be- 
ginning with the Bardi. The list includes four Italians, one Swiss, one 
Frenchman, seven Germans, one Portuguese, one Englishman, anda 
Spanish Jew. Well-known figures such as Cosimo de’ Medici, Jacques 
Coeur, Jacob Fugger, and others appear along with less familiar indi- 
viduals. A preliminary consideration of five great trading centers— 
Venice, Florence, Augsburg, Lisbon, and Antwerp—sets the stage for 
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this series of biographical sketches. A concluding section offers an ap- 
praisal of the réle of these merchants in the larger pattern of the epoch. 
A glossary of terms and notes on money equivalents, prices, and 
wages complete the work. A bibliographical list of general and more 
specialized works is appended. 

To bring a subject of this scope within the compass of 200 pages of 
necessity permits only the briefest treatment of places and personali- 
ties. As the title suggests, the author is concerned primarily with these 
individuals as persons; the volume is in no sense a study of Renais- © 
sance commerce and banking though it contains some important data 
relating to business enterprises. The selection is arbitrary and unbal- 
anced yet certain valid and interesting impressions result from this 
over-all picture. The preponderant réle played by the Italians as trad- 
ers and patrons of culture in the earlier half of the period is seen in 
truer proportions for the period as a whole. The great merchant runs 
true to type whatever the land of his origin: his world transcends po- 
litical frontiers. There are striking similarities in the careers of these 
figures—an apprenticeship of travel to the various centers of Euro- 
pean trade to acquire languages as well as the techniques of big busi- 
ness; widened horizons encompassing ever-expanding areas of trade 
and the equally enlarging world of arts and letters; in most instances 
a political r6le ofnew dimensions. 

Of particular relevance to our contemporary scene is the career of 
a talented Jewish merchant, Joseph Nassi (1515-79) who, after fleeing 
from Spain to Antwerp, finally emigrated to Constantinople to enjoy 
religious freedom under Turkish rule. His exceptional abilities, politi- 
cal as well as business, won him high office under the Sultan, with 
whose approval he devoted his energies to the founding of a Jewish 
state in Palestine. It is noteworthy that Arab opposition was one of 
the main obstacles on which the project foundered. The scholarly 
merchant found solace in the pursuit of Talmudic studies and the 
printing of Hebrew writings in Constantinople. 

Interesting as it is, the volume is open to criticism on a number of 
counts. In attempting so much within the limits of his space the au- 
thor is driven to extreme superficiality. His handling of the time fac- 
tor is at times bewildering. The chronological implications of the 
term Renaissance are not made explicit until the end, with the result 
that the relation of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century developments 
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to medieval trade is not made clear. There is little to suggest the mag- 
nitude of medieval trading enterprises and at no time is one made 
aware of the century of depression which preceded the Renaissance 
trade boom. Loyalty to the traditional Church seems to have been a 
characteristic of most of the sixteenth-century figures yet one is left 
wondering about their precise attitudes toward the religious contro- 
versy of the century. 

Some minor inaccuracies call for comment. What appears to be a 
slip in references to Lorenzo de’ Medici as the ‘son’ of Cosimo (pp. 
87, 95) becomes rather startling when Lorenzo is quoted presumably 
to the same effect. The passage quoted (p. 96) is from the Ricordi; in it 
Lorenzo refers to ‘my father’. He had however been quite explicit in 
the paragraph immediately preceding which begins with ‘. . . Piero, 
our father’, and specifically referred to Cosimo as “our grandfather’ 
only a few entries earlier. Annates is incorrectly defined (p. 199) as 
payments levied on ‘lesser’ ecclesiastical benefices. The allusion to a 
Renaissance pope ‘who has three cardinals poisoned’ (p. 191) is rather 
summary treatment even for Alexander vt. Several errors escaped the 
proofreader’s eye: “Tolfar’ appears on pages 109 and 110 instead of 
Tolfa, “Calinsata’ (p. 87) for Calimala, the date 1525 instead of 1527 
for the Sack of Rome (p. 204). The glossary, while helpful for tech- 
nical terms, is a curious selection both in what it includes and in what 
it omits. The inclusion of obvious terms like ‘Hof’, “Konfekt’, ‘villa’, 
‘loggia’ seems gratuitous; one wonders why the Venetian ‘bodega’ is 
chosen for definition without mention of the more usual form “bot- 
tega’, and similarly ‘“campsores’ with no reference to the more com- 
mon “cambiatore’. 

Professor Wagenfiihr has rendered an important service in focusing 
attention upon the European character of the great Renaissance entre- 
preneurs and upon their close relation to the cultural life of the epoch 
—a different matter from meeting them individually in their local 
context. One could wish he had done this at greater length. As a con- 
tribution to an interpretation of the Renaissance, however, this study 
leaves untouched the fundamental issue of its relation to medieval 
antecedents—an issue which precisely in its economic aspects needs to 
be re-examined in the light of recent findings in the field. 

SMITH COLLEGE Leona C. Gabel 
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Con ferences 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE will hold a special Twentieth 
Anniversary Meeting at Brown University on October 16-17. It is 
hoped that as many as possible of those who were at the first meeting 
will be on hand to celebrate the occasion. The speakers will be William 
G. Constable, Wallace K. Ferguson, Paul O. Kristeller, and Harcourt 
Brown. They will discuss the trends of scholarship in the last twenty 
years in the fields of the history of art, the history of science, human- 
ism, and economic history. There will also be an after-dinner talk by 
Leicester Bradner on the history of the Conference and its future, 
followed by a concert of Renaissance music directed by William 
Dinneen. 

As usual, all interested persons are welcome. Any scholars not on 
the New England Conference mailing list who wish to attend should 
write to Leicester Bradner, Brown University, Providence 12, R. L,, 
for detailed information. Space at the dinner is limited to fifty people. 


THE CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will hold its fifth 
meeting at Stephens College on April 24-25. Alfred M. Sterling, 
Chairman of the Humanities Department of Stephens College, is 
President and Zay R. Sullens, Department of English of Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri, is Secretary. Papers are invited. There 
will be an address by Roland G. Bainton of Yale on ‘Renaissance 
Religion’ and a banquet in honor of Hardin Craig to be followed by 
a special performance of King Lear by members of the Stephens Col- 
lege Playhouse under the direction of John Gunnell. On Saturday 
morning there will be a panel discussion of “Renaissance Scholarship 
Today’. On Thursday evening there will be a concert of Renaissance 
music under the direction of Heinz Arnold in the new Saarinen- 
designed chapel. Faculty members or other active scholars including 
graduate students are welcome. 


THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 
will meet on October 24, 1959, at Ursinus College. Robert M. 
Walker of Swarthmore and Alfred M. Wilcox of Ursinus will pre- 
sent papers on the French Renaissance. [Reported by Elizabeth R. 
Foster, Ursinus. | 
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THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will 
meet at Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington, May 2, 19509. 
The meeting will be held conjointly with the Northwest Classical 
Society and the Pacific Northwest Musicological Society. For the 
past several years these three societies have met at the same time and 
in the same city, most successfully. Two or three papers of joint in- 
terest are always presented. 

The following papers will be read: Quirinus Breen (University of 
Oregon), “The Manuscripts of R. Agricola’s De Inventione Dialectica’; 
Charles Mitchell (University of Washington), “The Conscience of 
Venice’; Paul Pascal (University of Washington), ‘Jean de Montreuil 
and the Beginnings of Humanism in France’; Louis Hall (Gonzaga 
University), “The Military Ideas in Sidney’s Arcadia’; W. Leonard 
Grant (University of British Columbia), “An Eclogue of Baldassare 
Castiglione’. Reverend William T. Costello, s.J. (Gonzaga), is presi- 
dent of the conference. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SEMINAR on the Renaissance meets on the 
first and third Tuesdays of the academic year. Chairman, John H. 
Randall, Jr.; Secretary, Paul O. Kristeller; Delegate to the national 
Society, Helene Wieruszowski. The program for 1958-59 is as fol- 
lows: October 7, 1958, Abbé Raymond Marcel (Paris), “Marcel 
Ficin et le probléme de l’humanisme chrétien au xv siécle’; October 
21, Marjorie Boyer (Brooklyn College), “The Origin of the Sus- 
pended Carriage’ and C. Doris Hellman (Pratt Institute), “The New 
Star of 1572—Its Place in the History of Astronomy’; November 18, 
Olga Raggio (Metropolitan Museum of Art), “The Myth of Prome- 
theus in the Renaissance’; Heiko A. Oberman (University of Utrecht 
and Harvard Divinity School), “The Concept of Freedom in Nomin- 
alism and Humanism’; Paul O. Kristeller (Columbia), “Renaissance 
Manuscripts in Eastern Europe’; January 6, 1959, Paul Siegel (Long 
Island University), ‘Romeo and Juliet and the Literature of Romantic 
Love’; February 17, Elio Gianturco (New York City), “Roman Law 
in the Renaissance’; March 3, Wallace K. Ferguson (University of 
Western Ontario), ‘Recent Trends in the Economic History of the 
Renaissance’; March 17, James Ackerman (California at Berkeley, 
visiting at Harvard), ‘Typology of Early Renaissance Portraiture’; 
April 7, Sesto Prete (Fordham), “Two Poems of Michelangelo and 
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the Discovery of a Tomb in S. Maria in Araceli’; April 21, John H. 
Randall, Jr. (Columbia), ‘Padua Aristotelianism: An Appraisal’ and 
Paul O. Kristeller (Columbia), “‘Paduan Averroism and Alexandrism 
in the Light of Recent Studies’; May 5, Charles Trinkaus (Sarah 
Lawrence), ‘The Inaugural Orations of Bartolommeo della Fonte’. 


THE SOUTH-CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its 
eighth annual meeting at The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, on 


March 13-14. Carroll Camden of The Rice Institute was Chairman, ~ 


and W. C. Richardson of Louisiana State University was his assistant 
on the program committee. The President of the Conference was 
Waldo McNeir of Louisiana State University, the Vice-President was 
Stanley Werbow of the University of Texas, and the Secretary was 
Lorraine Sherley of Texas Christian University. There was also an 
Arrangements Committee of sixteen, representing ten disciplines, un- 
der the chairmanship of Joe D. Thomas; and an Executive Board of 
three members. 


All meetings were in the Lecture Lounge of the Fondren Library. © 


The first session, under the chairmanship of Carroll Camden, after a 
welcome by Carey Croneis, Provost of the Institute, heard a paper by 
William B. Hunter, Jr., of Baylor University, on ‘ “Holy” Light in 
Paradise Lost’. After a coffee break the second session, under the chair- 
manship of W. C. Richardson, included two papers: Otis H. Green 
(University of Pennsylvania) on “The Concept of Man in the Spanish 
Renaissance’; and Myron P. Gilmore (Harvard University) on “The 
Lawyers and the Church in the Italian Renaissance’. After a luncheon 
at the Rice Memorial Center, at which there was some Renaissance 
music by the Rice Choral Society, the third session, under the chair- 
manship of T. P. Harrison (University of Texas), heard Muriel Brad- 
brook (Girton College, University of Cambridge) on ‘Drama as Of 
fering: The Princelye Pleasures at Kenelworth Castle’; and Hardin Craig 
(University of Missouri) on “Textual Degeneration of Elizabethan 
Plays’. After a short recess, J. Gordon Eaker (University of Houston) 
took the chair for two papers: Chauncey D. Leake (College of Medi- 
cine, Ohio State University) on “The Rise of Medical Science in the 
Renaissance’, and Edward R. DeZurko (The Rice Institute) on “The 
Representation of Mystical Image in Renaissance Art’. After a dinner 
at the Faculty Club, Waldo McNeir presided while Archer Taylor 
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(University of California) read a paper on ‘Renaissance Bibliography 
and Bibliographers’. Then there was a performance of ‘Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle’ by The Rice Players. Saturday morning Allen Cabaniss 
(University of Mississippi) took the chair for the following papers: 
Leland H. Carlson (Rockford College), ‘The Development of Eliza- 
bethan Separatism’, and Robert A. Pascal (Louisiana State Univer- 
sity), ‘Private Law Theory—The Stuart Era’. After a coffee break, 
Patrick G. Hogan (Mississippi State College) served as chairman for 
the final papers: Madeleine Doran (University of Wisconsin) on ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream: a Metamorphosis’, and R. A. Law (Uni- 
versity of Texas), “The Dual Authorship of Henry VIL’. 


THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE Will 
meet in the early fall instead of the spring of 1959. The change was 
made necessary by the resignation of the President, Alfred Neumeyer, 
who is on leave, and of the Vice-President, Lawrence V. Ryan, who 
is on a Guggenheim. The acting President is Jonas Barish. The Secre- 
tary, Linda Van Norden (University of California at Davis) reports 
that many members are also absent on sabbaticals, and so the post- 
ponement will insure better attendance and a better program in the 


fall. 


Library News 
Acquisitions of the New York Public Library 


by LEWIS M. STARK 


Over 150 titles were added to the holdings of the Rare Book Division 
of the New York Public Library in 1957 and 1958. The William 
Stirling-Maxwell collection of fifty-nine contemporary literary pam- 
phlets and books on the famous naval Battle of Lepanto (October 7, 
1571) was added to the Proudfit Collection of naval history. Several 
additions were made to the William Jay Gaynor Memorial Collection 
of political theory and history, including Matteo Palmieri’s Libro 
Della Vita Civile (Florence, 1529), and II Principe (Venice, 1561), by 
Giovanni Battista Nicolucci, called Pigna. Five volumes of early local 
statutes and ordinances were also acquired, comprising the laws of 
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Dauphiné (1508), Lodi (1537 and 1586), Pesaro (1531), and Milan 


(1541). 


Other notable accessions follow in alphabetical order: 


Adriana, Giovanni Battista. Istoria De’ 
Svoi Tempi. . . . Firenze, Nella Stam- 
peria de i Giunti, 1583. 

Albuquerque, Affonso de. Commentarios 
De Grande Afonso Dalboqverqve, Capi- 
tam Geral Qve Foy Das Indias Orientales. 

. Lisboa, Impresso por Iodo de Bar- 
reira, 1576, the gift of Mrs. Kermit 
Roosevelt. 

Apianus, Petrus. Inscriptiones Sacrosanctae 
Vetvstatis Non Illae Qvidem Romanae, 
Sed Totivs. . . . Ingolstadii, In Aedibvs 
P. Apiani, 1534. 

Biondo, Flavio. [Historiarum ab inclina- 
tione Romanorum imperii decades] [Ven- 
ice, Octavianus Scotus, 16 July 1483] 
Editio princeps. 

Centorio degli Hortensi, Ascanio. Com- 
mentarii Della Gverra Di Transilvania. 

. Vinegia, Appresso Gabriel Giolito 
De Ferrari, 1565-70. 

Colonna, Egidio, abp. [De regimine prin- 
cipum] [Venice, Simon Bevilaqua, 9 
July 1498]. 

Cuningham, William. The Cosmographi- 
cal Glasse. ... Excussum Londini in of- 
ficina Ioan. Daii, 1559, the Chatsworth 
copy. 

Falcandus, Hugo. Historia . . . de Rebus 
Gestis in Sicilie Regno. . . . Parisiis, 
Apud Mathurinum Dupuys, 1550. 

Gonsalvius, Reginaldus, Montanus. Sanc- 
te Inqvisitionis Hispanice Artes Aliquot 
detect, ac palam traducte. . . . Heidel- 
berge [Excudebat Michael Schirat] 
1567. 

Grazzini, Antonio Francesco, called Il 
Lasca, comp. Tvtti I Trionfi, Carri, Mas- 
cheaate [sic] 0 canti Carnascialeschi andati 
per Firenze, Dal tépo del Magnifico Lo- 
renzo vecchio de Medici. . . . Fiorenza 
[Lorenzo Torrentino] 1559. 

Jesuits. Letters from missions. Lettres Dv 


Iappon, Perv, Et Brasil. . . . Paris, Chez 
Thomas Brumen, 1578. 

La Croix du Maine, Francois Grudé, sieur 
de. Premier Volume De La Bibliotheqve 


Dv Sievr De La Croix-Dv Maine. Qui 


est vn catalogue general de toutes sortes _ 


@’ Autheurs, qui ont escrit en Frangois de- 
puis cing cents ans & plus, iusques a ce 
iourd’huy.... Paris, Chez Abel l’Ange- 
lier, 1584. 
Marsilius of Padus. The Defence of Peace. 
London, Robert Wyer for 
Wyllyam Marshall, 1535. The first edi- 
tion of William Marshall’s translation 
of Marsilius of Padua’s Defensor Pacis. 
Only two other copies are located in 
this country: Huntington and Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The present copy 
formerly belonged to Joseph Ames, the 
bibliographer, and later to the Luton 
Library of the Marquess of Bute. 

Ortelius, Abraham. Aurei Seculi Imago, 
Sive, Germanorvm Vetervm Vita, Mores, 
Ritus, & Religio. Iconibus delineata. . 
Antverpiz Advaticorvm, Apvd Phi - 
lippvm Gallaevm, 1596. 

Peucer, Kaspar. Les Devins, Ov Commen- 
taire Des Principales Sortes De Devina- 
tions. . . . Anvers, Par Hevdrik [sic] 
Connix, 1584. Translated from the Lat- 
in by Simon Goulart. 

Reisch, Gregorius. Aepitoma Omnis Phy- 
losophiae. Alias Margarita Phylosophica. 

. [Argentina, Chalchographatii Per 
Ioanné Griininger, 1504]. ‘An unau- 
thorized reprint of the first edition.’ 
Sabin 69123. The Library’s collection 
of editions of Reisch’s Margarita Philos~ 
ophica is now complete. 

Ringhieri, Innocenzio. Dialogue de la vie 
et de La Mort.... Lyon, Del’ Imprimerie 
de Robert Granjon, 1557, the first book 
printed in Granjon’s new Civilité type 
which he called ‘lettre francoise’. 
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Projects 


The proposed edition of the letters of Lorenzo de’ Medici (RN x, 23), 
for the American part of which the Society acts as banker, is making 
substantial progress. Funds in hand are sufficient to carry the work 
through the spring, and perhaps to the completion of the preliminary 
check list of all known letters. When that is completed, probably 
| during the summer, there will be a meeting of the committee in 
charge of the project, including representatives of the Warburg In- 
stitute, the Renaissance Society of America, and the Istituto Nazion- 
ale di Studi sul Rinascimento of Florence, to determine the principles 
and procedures of the editing, and to estimate the time and funds 
necessary for its completion. The expense of publication will be taken 
care of by the Italians, but the editorial work will require further 
funds. The Society has one gift toward this work, but about $5000 
more is needed, and other gifts are invited. If there is to be no inter- 
ruption in the work, these gifts are needed this year, or at least early 
next year. 


CATALOGUS TRANSLATIONUM ET COMMENTARIORUM 


Annual report by Paul Oskar Kristeller, Department of Philosophy, 
Columbia University, April 1958 


The Executive Committee has signed a contract with the Catholic 
University of America Press for the publication of the first volume 
which will include the articles completed for the project so far: Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias (Cranz); philosophical Hermetica (Dannen- 
feldt, with supplements by d’Alverny and Silverstein); Chaldaic Ora- 
cles (Dannenfeldt); Aristarchus (Carmody); Autolycus (Carmody); 
- Juvenal (Sanford); Salvian (Sanford); Arator (McKinlay). The article 
on Alexander of Aphrodisias by Professor Cranz has been shortened 
in accordance with suggestions made by the UAI, mainly by omit- 
ting excerpts from translators’ prefaces which will instead be pub- 
lished in a separate paper accepted for publication by the American 
Philosophical Society. 

The Committee will contribute towards the publication of the 
first volume the grant of $500 received from the Francis Bacon Foun- 
dation. The Press will assume the remaining expenses as estimated. 
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COCSGSSSS OSS SE SSO SB OGO GOS 


MIDDLE-CLASS CULTURE 
IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


By LOUIS B. WRIGHT, Director, Folger Shakespeare Library 


Students of Elizabethan culture and of cultural history, as well as social historians, _ 
will welcome the reappearance of this useful and illuminating commentary which 
has long been out of print and unobtainable. Originally published in 1935, the first 
edition has been reproduced in its entirety. 

‘A thoroughly equipped scholar in that period, Mr. Wright has brought together 
in his single volume material one would have to read hither and yon to encompass, 
and has given unity to this scattered matter by never losing sight of his avowed pur- 
pose of picturing for his reader the Englishman for whom Shakespeare wrote his 
plays, Robert Green his “best sellers”, Hakluyt his books of voyages and a hundred 
others their works of edification, their lyrics, or their translations. —New York Times 

743 pages, $7.50 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
THE FAERIE QUEENE 


By ABBIE FINDLAY POTTS 
Professor Emeritus of English Literature, Rockford College 


Sensitively and discerningly, Professor Potts sets The Faerie Queene and the plays of 
Shakespeare side by side in this study and shows that ‘they are mutually illuminating 
as works of literary art’. Spenser and Shakespeare are associated not primarily as 
figures illustrating the ideas and events of a certain historical period but as artists 
shaping their plots to fit universal situations for an effect as satisfying in the twen- 
tieth as in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. 281 pages, $4.50 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 


VOROROVODODVODOVODOPODODE 


Substantial progress has been reported by several other contribu- 

} tors. It is hoped that the impending publication of the first volume 
may prompt other contributors to complete their articles. 

| _ Professor A. H. McDonald (Clare College, Cambridge) has joined 

| the International Advisory Committee, to fill the vacancy left some 

| time ago by the resignation of Professor R. A. B. Mynors (Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford). 

| The Executive Committee met in May and October, 1957, and in 

February 1958. It may meet again in April or May. 

| The project has received secretarial help from the Columbia Uni- 

_ versity Seminar on the Renaissance, and a grant of $150 for running 

) expenses from the American Council of Learned Societies. 


News and Notes 


The Society is now ready to consider manuscripts for a Monograph 
Series and wishes to be informed of book-length manuscripts now 
available. Monographs should be of moderate length and on a sub- 
| ject which is of interest to scholars in more than one academic disci- 
| pline. Wherever possible the Society hopes to help the scholar toward 
publication, ifnot in its own monograph series (where funds are very 
limited), then by negotiation with other publishers. 


At the annual meeting of the Advisory Council it was decided to 
offer two new classes of membership: Husband and Wife Member- 
ship for $8, both to be listed in the directory, but only one copy of 
the publications will be sent. The Council also decided to offer a Life 
Membership for $250 paid in a single payment for that purpose. The 
decision came after part of the dues statements for this year were in 
the mails. The additional classes were noted, therefore, on only part 
of the dues statements, but four members have already become Life 
Members. 


A member of the Society, Professor German Arciniegas of Columbia 
University, has been appointed Ambassador of the Republic of Co- 
lombia to Italy. He plans, while resident in Rome, to write a second 


volume of his study of the Vespucci family. 
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The Holzknecht Memorial Volume of Studies in Elizabethan Drama 
was published on February 3 by the New York University Press. The 
occasion was commemorated by a tea in the English Department 
Common Room of New York University at which a copy was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Eleanore Holzknecht Dreibelbies. The Studies were 
collected and edited by Oscar Cargill, Head of the Department of 
English, Josephine Waters Bennett, and Vernon Hall of Dartmouth 
College. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has awarded $10,000 
prizes for distinguished scholarship to two members of the Renais- 
sance Society: William Haller, Professor Emeritus of English at Co- 


lumbia University and Fellow of the Folger Shakespeare Library, and i 


Bertrand H. Bronson, Professor of English, University of California — 


at Berkeley. Eight other prizes went to distinguished scholars in His- 
tory, Canon Law, Greck, Philosophy, French, Hebrew, Archaeology, 
and Slavic and Comparative Literature. 


Cornell University’s Graduate School has announced an interdepart- 


mental Program of Medieval and Renaissance Studies. The aim of | 


the program is to understand the character and development of the 
civilizations of these periods as a whole, to introduce the student to 


the several relevant disciplines, and to develop sufficient competence 


in a single discipline to launch the student on independent research. 
Several scholarships and fellowships for both M.a. and PH.D candidates 
are available. Inquiries should be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 
226 Boardman Hall, Ithaca, New York. 


An account of the Folger Library Conference of historians which met 
last November 17 to celebrate the 4ooth anniversary of the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth has been published and is available to anyone 
interested in reading this appraisal of research opportunities in the 
Tudor and Stuart fields. The conference was led by Sir John Neale, 
who presented a stimulating account of the importance of the bio- 
graphical approach to history, of the individuals and events which 
shape the course of human affairs. He re-emphasized the importance 
of the accession of Elizabeth to all Americans by pointing out that if 
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her sister, Queen Mary, had produced an heir, the whole history of 
North America would have been different, the English colonizations 
would not have taken place, and the United States would never have 
come into being. North as well as South and Central America would 
have been Spanish speaking. 

Building has begun on a new wing of the Folger Library, to pro- 
vide underground stacks, a story for offices, conferences, and storage, 
and a sundeck where readers and staff can meet and talk or just sit and 


think. 


Diana Poulton, President of the Lute Society of London, is publishing 
this year (Musica Rara, London) her edition of the lute music of 

| John Dowland, England’s greatest composer for the lute. This will be 
the first collected edition of his lute music. It will contain the original 
tablature, a transcription into modern staff notation, a full critical 
apparatus, and biographical notes on the persons for whom the pieces 
are named. Mrs. Poulton has been collecting for many years from the 
Dowland manuscripts scattered over Britain, Ireland, and America. 
She has had also to correct the frequent misprints in the Varietie of 
Lute Lessons (1610) published by his son Robert Dowland. Her labors 
will make a very important contribution to our knowledge of Eng- 
lish music and of one of the great composers. 


On March 5, 6, and 7, the Experimental Theatre at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, presented John Milton’s The Masque of 
Comus. This production was a special theater offering for Vassar’s The 
. Age of the Baroque, a seminar on the seventeenth century. The entire 
college participated in the event. Contributing departments included 
Art, Music, Drama, Science, and the Dance. The English Department 
arranged the text. Mr. Arthur Satz played the original music of Henry 
_ Lawes on the harpsichord. The music was composed for the first per- 
- formance of the play at Ludlow Castle in 1634. Comus was directed 
_ by George Brendan Dowell and designs were by John L. Kurten. 

The Vassar production presented the poem in the Masque tradition 
of Inigo Jones. 
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The Pierpont Morgan Library had an exhibition (December 16 to — 
February 21) commemorating the accession and coronation of Queen _ 
Elizabeth 1. Such treasures as the portrait of the Queen presented by 
J. Pierpont Morgan to the Metropolitan Museum and contemporary 
manuscript copies of Astrophel and Stella, lent by Arthur A. Hough- _ 
ton, Jr., were shown, as well as Sidney’s Defense of the Earl of Leicester 
in autograph, and many other autographs of the period. A section was 
devoted to Mary, Queen of Scots. Copies of the first four folios of — 
Shakespeare’s works, and of eight quartos, as well as copies of works ~ 
used by Shakespeare and of the works of his contemporaries, fill other _ 
cases. There was an effort to present the variety of interests and the 
vigor of the age in science, travel, translation, law, and religion. | 

Among the exhibits was a copy, shown for the first time, of the — 
first edition of the Essays of Francis Bacon, loaned by the Carl H. 
Pforzheimer Library. A distinguished group of fine, gilt-tooled bind- 
ings included two books bound for the Queen, three for the Earl of 
Leicester, one on Ascham’s Toxophilus bound for Prince Edward in 
1545, and the author’s own copy of Bacon’s Instauratio Magna (1620), 
with Bacon’s boar crest stamped in gold. 


ACLS Annual Meeting 


The forty-second meeting of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties (this being the fortieth annual meeting as well as the thirty-eighth 
meeting of the Corporation) was held at Rochester, New York, on 
January 21-23, 1959. This was, of course, the first time since its elec- 
tion in January of the previous year that the rsa was represented. Both 
the Society’s Secretary and its Delegate were able to attend. 

The first day of the meeting was, as usual, devoted to the Confer- 
ence of Secretaries, including a joint meeting with the Board of Di- 
rectors. At the invitation of the University, a discussion meeting of 
the entire body of the delegates and secretaries was held there on 
Thursday, January 22. This centered on the possibilities for closer re- 
lationships between the Board and Staff of the acts and the several 
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Societies; what the Constituent Societies could do for the acts, and 
vice-versa; what the acts could do in the future to demonstrate the 
importance of the humanities to the public; and similar problems. It 
was thought that this meeting was particularly productive in present- 
ing new views and approaches to the problems discussed. That eve- 
ning, Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, Director of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton, delivered the annual acts Lecture: ‘Tradi- 
tion and Discovery’. 

At the business meeting on the last day, the following were elected 
officers of the Board for the following year: Robert Lumiansky, 
Chairman; Louis B. Wright, Vice-Chairman; Sidney Painter, Secre- 
tary; and Whitney J. Oates, Treasurer. John Hope Franklin and Paul 
L. MacKendrick were elected to the Board for a term of four years. 
The American Association of Law Schools was admitted to member- 
ship in the Council. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Curt F. Biihler, Delegate 


Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from books sent by publishers and from various 
national bibliographies as follows: Austria, October 1-15, 1958; Bel- 
gium, October, November 1958; France, August-November, 1958; 
Germany, August 30-September 27, 1958; Great Britain, October, 
November 1958; Italy, no bibliographical information available sub- 
sequent to that used for last list; Spain, October 1958; Switzerland, 
September 15—-December 1, 1958; United States, October, Novem- 
ber 1958. Books received are starred. Prices and abbreviations are ex- 
plained in RN x1, 50-51. [Please mention Renaissance News when 
ordering books. Such a mention encourages advertisers. | 


FINE ARTS iii, 248 p. 35 /-. 
Blair, Claude. European armour, circa 1066 Burckhardt, Jakob. Gesammelte Werke 
to circa 1700. London: Batsford, 1958. [In 10 Bdn.] Bd. 8: Der Cicerone. Eine 


ee 


Anleitg. zum Genuss d. Kunstwerke 
Italiens. 486 S. Lw. sfr. 17.-; Hldr. 
sfr. 21.—. 

Chastel, André. Botticelli. (Great Masters 
of the Past, 6). New York: Graphic, 
1958. 13 pl. 43 col. pl. $22.50. 

Descargues, Pierre. German painting from 
the 14th to the 16th centuries. Tr. from 
French by Stuart Hood. London: 
Thames; Toronto: Longmans, 1958. 
96 p. 18 /-. ($3.75-) 

Dufourcq, Norbert. Jean de Joyeuse et la 
pénétration de la facture d’orgues parisi- 
enne dans le Midi de la France au XVII° 
siecle. Contribution 4 Vhistoire de 
Yorgue en France 4 |’époque classique 
(Coll. La vie musicale en France sous 
les rois Bourbons, 6). Paris: Picard, 
1958. 76 p. 550 f. 

Diirer, Albrecht. Writings. Tr. and ed. by 
William Martin Conway. Introd. by 
Alfred Werner. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958. 288 p. $6. Lon- 
don: P. Owen. 45 ta Toronto: Copp. 
$10. 

Faniel. Le XVII° siecle francais. Paris: 
Hachette, 1958. 232 p. 40 pl. coul. 
1000 phot. noires. Rel. 4.950 f. 

*Hartt, Frederick. Giulio Romano. Vol. 1: 
Text; Vol. m: Illus. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale U Press, 1958. xxii, 356 p. 542 ill. 
$25. 

*Heckscher, William S. Rembrandt’s Ana- 
tomy of Dr. Nicolaas Tulp. New York: 
New York U Press, 1958. x, 283 p. 21 
fig., 64 pl. Index. Bibliog. $15. 

Japy, André. L’Opéra royal de Versailles. 
Versailles: Comité national pour la 
sauvegarde du chateau de Versailles, 
1958. 136 p. 2 h.t. en coul. 14 h.t. en 
coul. recollés sur support, 11 h.t. en 
hél. 4 reprod. en hél. Cart. 9.000 f. 

Jarry, Madeleine. Le siége francais de Louis 
XIII a Napoléon III. Paris: Charles 
Massin, 1958. 24, xl p. 40 pl. 2.100 f. 

Landais, Hubert. Les bronzes italiens de la 
Renaissance. Paris: PUF, 1958. 158 p. 
32 pl. h.t. dont 8 en coul. Br. 1.800 f. 

Léonard de Vinci et son école. Paris: Rom- 


baldi, 1958. 1.250 f. 
Merejkovsky, D. La vie passionnée de Léo~ 
nard de Vinci. Paris: L’Inter, 1958. | 
1.200 f. | 
Michel-Ange et son école. Paris: Rombaldi, — 
1958. 1.250 f. / 

Ritter, Raymond. Flandre au lion. Du 
verger mystique des Van Eyck au jardin © 
d'amour des Rubens. Paris: Julliard, 
1958. 232 p. 690 f. 

*Uhler, John E. Morley’s Canzonets for 

Three Voices. (Louisiana State U Stud-— 
ies, Humanities Ser. 7). Baton Rouge: | 
Louisiana State U Press, 1957. v, 49 p- 
facs. $2.50. 

Visser’t Hooft, Willem A. Rembrandt and 
the Gospel. Tr. by K. Gregor Smith 
Eng. ed. rev. by author. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1958. 192 p. pl. 
$4.50. London: Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1957. 25 /-. 

*Wind, Edgar. Pagan Mysteries in the 
Renaissance. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
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noble acts of selfless patriotism.’ RicaarD Houcu (Author, The Fleet That 
Sailed To Die) $5.50 


ESSAYS IN ELIZABETHAN HISTORY by Sir John Neale 


The most distinguished living historian of Elizabethan England brings together 
twelve classic essays in the field. Included are: The Politics of Elizabeth, The 
Elizabethan Age, essays on the strange ways of armies, and the equally strange 
ways of diplomats, many intimate stories of Elizabeth Tudor. $3.50 


THE LAST MEDICI by Harold Acton 


A provocative, intimate study of the great Italian House from Cosimo m’s suc- 
cession in 1670—the intrigues, debauches, festivals, salons, and plagues. This 
beautiful re-issue of the book Bernard Berenson called ‘A work of art’, is a col- 
lector’s item for readers interested in the phenomenal cultural and artistic flow- 
ering of seventeenth century Florence. $6.50 


THE RABELAISIAN MARRIAGE by M. A. Screech 


‘A work of sound scholarship, which presents Rabelais against the background 
of sixteenth century thought. It is primarily, an examination of the third book 
and an attempt to discover, beneath the ribaldries and the horseplay, the opin- 
ions of Rabelais himself on the status of Women, on marriage, and on celibacy. 
Remarkable. . .’ London Times Literary Supplemeni $5.50 


OTHER TITLES OF INTEREST 


THE HANDWRITING OF ENGLISH DOCUMENTS, 
From 1066 to Present. by L. C. Hector . . . $6.00 


EXPANSION OF ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND by PAM EW ROWSC mime 5 675 
ELIZABETH I AND HER PARLIAMENTS by Sir John Neale . . . $6.00 
WANING OF THE MIDDLE AGES by J. Huizinga. . . $4.75 
THE GOLDEN CENTURY OF SPAIN, 1501-1621 

by R. Trevor Davies . . . $5.00 
BRITAIN’S DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA, 1553-1815 

by M. S. Anderson . . . $6.75 


St Martin’s Press 175 ritth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Jacopo Sadoleto, 1477-1547 


HUMANIST AND REFORMER 


By RICHARD M. DOUGLAS. Poet and reformer, Sadoleto was a vital 
figure in the Italian Renaissance as well as in the Catholic Reform Move- 
ment. During a lifetime which paralleled that of Martin Luther’s, he was 
directly involved in almost every major turn of papal policy from the St. - 
Peter’s indulgence of 1515 to the convocation of the Council of Trent. Asa 
Bishop and Cardinal his letters and his life story illuminate the turbulent 
years when the Reformation was growing strong. $5.00 


The Renaissance Idea of Wisdom 


By EUGENE F. RICE, Jr. The changing concept of wisdom in the two 
and a half centuries between Petrarch’s “De sapientia’ and Pierre Charron’s 
De la Sagesse. The author first presents a detailed analysis of the views of a_ 
representative number of Renaissance men, then relates these individual 
conceptions to each other in an intelligible pattern of historical change. 


$4.75 


Machiavelli and the Renaissance 


By FEDERICO CHABOD, University of Rome. Translated by David 
Moore. Long regarded as a landmark in studies of Machiavelli, this master- 
ful analysis of The Prince has never before been available in English. It re- 
veals the Florentine Secretary as the synthesis of his age, and a prophet of 
the boundless misery that was overtaking Western civilization. Included is 
the famous essay on the Italian Renaissance. Full bibliography of Renais- | 
sance studies. $5.50 | 
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Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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